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THE SUMMER RAIN. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY,. 





A burning sun shot down its rays 
On fainting flowers ; 

The brassy sky was all ablaze, 
Unquenched with showers; 

The bobolink, with open beak 
And drooping wing, 

Perched on the reed, was sad and weak, 
And would not sing. 


The sheep lav panting in the shade, 
The swine in mire; 

Green meadows waiting for the blade 
Crisped in the fire; 

And plants that should be born of seeds, 
Kept in the crust 

Of the parched earth, like noble deeds 
llid in the dust. 


When, lo! behind the western hills, 
Like sails at sea, 

The clouds arose, and thunder-thrills 
Made melody. 

hen precious drops came pattering down 

In silver showers,— 

And summer washed her gorgeous gown 
Of grass and flowers. 


The rose held up her ruby face, 
The lily smiled; 

The bobolink sang songs of grace; 
The wondering child 

Looked at the rainbow in the sky, 
Called it the road 

Good children travel when they dic 
And go to God. 


~¢ > 





For the Commonwealth. 


TO MIGNON. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 








Uigh in heaven, his bed forsaking, 
Mounteth now the sun fresh waking; 
Ah! as he his round doth run, 
So in thee and me the smart— 
Deep in heart— 
Wakes afresh with every sun. 


Augl by night scarce better is eh 
Phantom forms my bedside visit,— 
O’er me stand in mourning clad; 
Ah! I tind this secret smart 

Fills my heart, 
Night as day, with fancies sad. 


Many a year, at window sitting, 
Gaze I forth on white sails flitting,— 
Ships drop down the stream each day; 
But alas! this anchored smart— 
Fast in heart— 


Floats not on the stream away. 


Holiday is this, and taken 
Out the wardrobe are, and shaken, 
Garments gay which I must wear; 
Guess will no one how this smart 
My poor heart 


"Neath that broidered vest doth tear. 


Here at home I’m always tearful, 
But abroad must show me cheerful, 
Eyes so bright, and cheeks so red; 
Ah! if hopeless were the smart 
In my heart, 
Long e’er this had I been dead. 


Cambridge, Mass. L. i. 





For the Commonwea!th. 


MAN'S PLACE IN CREATION. 


———— 


I. 
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felt, and confesseq by earnest minis, the 
world over, a coming man is talked of, a 
coming thought is hoped for. 

Vinet says, “Even now, after eighteen 
centuries of Christianity, we may be in- 
volved in some enormous error, of which the 
Christianity of the future will make us 
ashamed.” 

Bishop Butler says, ‘As it is owned the 
whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be understood 
before the restitution of all things, and with- 
out miraculous interposition, it must be in 
the same way that natural knowledge is come 
at, by the continuance and progress of learn- 
ing and liberty ; and by particular. persons 
attending to, comparing and pursuing intima- 
tions scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of 
the world. For this is the way in which all 
improvements are made; by thoughtful 
men’s tracing on obscure hints, as it were 
dropped us by nature accidentally, or 
which seem to come into our minds by chance. 
Nor is it at all incredible that a book that 
has been so long in the possession of man- 
kind should contain many truths as yet un- 
discovered. For all the same phenomena, 
and the same facilities of investigation, from 
which great discoveries in natural knowledge 
have been made in the present and last age, 
were equally in the possession of mankind 
several thousand years before. And _possi- 
bly it might be intended, that events as they 
come to pass should open and ascertain the 
meaning of several parts of Scripture.” 

Dr. Beecher, author of the Conflict and 
Concord of Ages, says, ‘‘I will only add, 
that it is irrational and _ illegitimate to set 
fixed bounds to the possible progress of our 
knowledge of God and his system, so long 
as it is conceded that there is, or may be 
much important truth in the Bible yet undis- 
covered and unknown. For who, until he 
understands what that is, can tell how much 
light it will throw on the system of* God. 
For aught that he can tell, it may make it 
perfectly simple and intelligible.”’ 

In speaking of false interpretations of the 
Bible, the same writer says, ‘‘By an unbal- 
anced interpretation, [| mean one in which 
the corrective power of God’s other books is 
not admitted to expose and refute false inter- 
pretations of his Word. The human mind 
is a book. So is the human body; so is the 
material system ; so is providence. By all 


| these God reveals truth; and all truth be- 


longs to one system. If, therefore, any in- 
terpretation of the Bible contradicts any of 
God’s other revelations in his. other books, 
we are bound to allow God to be his own in- 
terpreter and to correct our erroneous under- 
standing of his Word by his own truth else- 
where disclosed. * * * Such are the 
relations of the universal system of truth, 
that if certain false principles as to God and 
the relation of matter and mind be adopted, 


| they become a rudder to Christianity, the 
power of Which, all Christendom and all the 


piety and prayers of all the saints in heaven 
and on earth cannot resist.”’ 

The testimony of a thggsand witnesses 
might be added, all going to show that, there 
is either something wanting in the Book, or 
that human powers are insufficient to compre- 
hend its teachings. If the former be the 
case, we may with good reason look for 
another fuller and plainer revelation, but if 
the latter, then we must wait for additional 


, powers to help us unscal the mystery of mys- 





| 


It must be very patent to every reflect: | 
ing mind that the true theory of human des- | 


The 


conflicting and ever changing systems of 


tiny remains to this day undiscovered. 


Theology, and forms of Government, pre- | 
sent sufficient evidence that nothing approach- 
‘ 


ing to a demonstration in this direction has 


been reached. The very best type of mind, 


men of learning, piety and research, freely 


admit the fact, while trying to look hopefully 


into the future for the dawning of a clearer | 


light to cheer the sight and meet the intense 
longings of the human heart. 

It is said that great bodies move slowly, 
and may it not be that great truths follow 
the same law in reaching the human intel- 
leet ? 

More than five thousand years of this 
world’s history had passed away before the 


true theory of the solar system was discover- 


ed, 


every pl, or world, in the Universe. 
The, 
maghretic telegraph, are all the products of 
thAiving generation ; yesterday undreamed 
of, toxlay eternal verities. 
Why scientitie truth should be so long in 








dmship, the railroad car, and the 


coming to the help of astruggling race, we 
may not be able to determine, but we may 
reasonably suppose, that some well defined 


teries and read the future of our being. 

It is somewhat remarkable that all theo- 
logical writers, however much they may dir- 
agree on other points, generally agree in this, 
that whatever can be learned of man’s fu- 
ture must be looked for exclusively in a 
book which they confess they do not fully 
understand. They ignore the idea of light 
coming through any other channel, ualess, 
indeed Dr. Beecher be an exception; he 
thinking that God has more books than one 
and that the thing sought for, may after all 
be found lurking in some one, or all of the 
neglected books. 

The danger of a hasty or careless depar- 


ture from a long recognized standard, is felt 


and freely admitted. The vagaries of Spirit- 
ualism, Mormonism, with other absurdities, 
warn us to beware of the purcly imaginary, 


, and to tread only where facts form a sure foot- 


And it is not quite two centuries, since | 


\ Newtonaletected the law, or force, that binds ! 
\ _ t0-hee ypoctve centres the matter of 


hold. 

It is possible that the truth we seek may 
be found through a better understanding of 
the Bible. Or, it may be found mainly out- 
side of that Book, while all thatis true 
there, will be none the less true because it is 


' not all the truth, but it will be found in per- 


fect harmony with all that is true wherever 
found. 


The Bible will still remain the Bible, a 


| precious book to all, preparing by its supe- 


Jaw, unknown to us, regulates human pro- 


gress, adjusting every development to the 
cireumstances and necessities of the family. 

If such a law does exist, and is diseovera- 
ble, we may yet be able to speak with intel- 
ligence and eontidence, when discussing the 
future of the race. We may yet be able to 
rest assured that the needed knowledge will 


always come at the proper time, and perbaps | 


the proper time may be known from a gen- 
eral and growing sense of peed in the public 
mind. 


rior moral teaching, a people for a place of 
which it gives no clear nor detailed account. 

While we do not abandon the Bible we 
place but little confidence in any system of 
theology, and this for reasons that will ap- 
pear to the reader—as to us—quite satisfac- 
tory. "i 

Dr. Cumminy, of London, author of the 
“Great Tribulation,” in speaking of 
troduction of sin, says: ‘‘But the instant sin 
came in, it struck down into the very depths 
of the ocean as well as to the very heights of 
the air ; and the moment it reached the depths 
—the calm depths of the ocean—it kindled 
an internecine war, so that the caves of the 


the in- 


‘ 
sea have become camps, the sparkling sands 


If the supposed law should work in the | 


. ; 
way described, we may even now be very 
near some fuller revelation touching the des- 


tiny of the human race. A want is deeply 


| 


have become the dust of battle-fields, and the 
spacious floor of the ocean is strewn with 
wreck, and covered with the remains of war.” 


The langevage of this distinguished Doctor 


~ 


settled faith of Christendom. It is believed 
that sin entered into a perfect and peaceful 
world at a very early period of human his- 
tory, and, that not only man himself, but all 
his surroundings, both animate and inani- 
mate, underwent a very disastrous and fatal 
change of nature. All the disvord in the 
material world, all suffering, and all death, is 
traced back to the single act of the first cre- 
ated pair. 
’ Dr. Dick, author of the ‘Christian Phi- 
pher,”’ speaking of the effects of sin on 
the material world, says: ‘“‘Can we s@ppose 
that so many engines of terror and destruc- 
tion (volcanoes) dispersed over every quarter 
of the globe, are consistent with the conduct of 
a benevolent Creator towards an innocent 
race of men? If so, we must either admit, 
that the Creator had it not in his power, 
when arranging our terrestrial system, to pre- 
vent the occasional action of these dreadful 
ravagers, or, that he is indifferent to the hap- 
piness of his innocent offspring. ‘The former 
admission is inconsistent with the idea of his 
omnipotence, and the latter with the idea of 
his universal benevolence. It is not, there- 
fore, enthusiasm, but the fairest deductions 
of reason to conclude that they are indica 
tions of God’s displeasure against a race of 
transgressors who have apostatized from his 
law.” 

It thus appears by the testimony of the 
doctor’s, that not until sin entered was the 
perfect harmony of the animal and material 
world broken up, and security, peace, and 
good will done away. If this dogma be accept- 
ed as a fundamental truth, it becomes one of 
the “rudders” spoken of by Dr. Beecher, 
a controlling element throughout our theol- 
ogical system. We will not, however, de- 
cide to receive it, until we have some testi- 
mony on the other side. Hugh Miller, 
speaking on the subject of discord, sin and 
death in his ‘Testimony of the Rocks”’ says, 
‘This early exhibition of tooth, and spine 
and sting—of weapons constructed alike to 
cut and pieree—to unite two of the most in- 
dispensable requirements of the modern ar- 
morer, a keen edge to a strong back— 
nay, stranger still, the example furnished in 
this primeval time of weapons formed not on- 
ly to kill, but also to torture—must be alto- 
gether at variance with the pre-conceived op- 
inion of those who hold that until man ap- 
peared in creation, and darkened its sympa- 
thetic face with the stain of moral guilt, the 
reign of violence and outrage did not begin, 
and that there was no death among the infe- 
rior creatures, and no suffering. But pre- 
eonecived opinions must yicld ultimately to 
scientific truth. 

And it is atruth as certain as the exist- 
ence of a Southern hemisphere, or the motion 
of the carth round both its own axis, and 
the great solar centre, —that untold ages ere 
man had sinned or suffered, the animal crea- 
tion exhibited exactly its present state of 
warfare. * * * Itdhas been weakly and 
impiously urged—as if it was with the geol- 
ogist that man had to settle this matter— 
that such an economy of warfare and suffer- 
ing—of warring and being warred upon— 
would be unworthy of an all-powerful and all- 
benevolent Providence, and in effect a libel 
on his government and character. But that 
grave charge we leave the objector to settle 
with the great Creator himself.’ 

Mr. Miller was a Presbyterian. None 
will doubt the sincerity of his faith, and yet,. 
achip from the cold and tongueless rock 
overthrows that faith in a dogma that still 
forms a prime article in every Orthodox creed. 
Is it too much to hope for, that many kindred 
errors will meet the same fate, as ‘‘God’s 
other books’’ are opened and read by men 
who love truth more than party ties or hu- 
man creeds ? 

What bas been thus far said, is merely to 
show that no progress can be made, while 
clinging to present theological systems, and 
that new fields of enquiry must be opened 
before we reach the truth touching ‘human 
destiny. Or we must read all the records 
anew in the light of what the advancing ages 
have bestowed upon us. The earth itself 
must speak. History must be re-read, if not 
re-written. And man’s normal character 
must be learned from his own inner life. It 
is of no use to tell us that the Bible was 
written by men inspired by the spirit of God, 
while it is freely confessed that the wisest and 
best do not fully comprehend its meaning. 
If we are bound over to the book as a_finali- 
ty, containing all the truth involving human 
destiny, then we have but one thing to wait 
for, watch for, and pray for, which is an 
inspired reader, who shall, with authority, 
unseal the dark pages and give to the dis- 
pairing human heart a sure foundation on 


little hope of such'a reader appearing soon, 
we may be pardoned for presenting the fol- 
lowing thoughts. 

Ii is ascertained, that only about one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface is in possession of the 
human family, three-fourths being covered 
with water and given to the irrational crea- 
jtures of the deep. Is this strange arrange- 
‘ment necessary and final? It is difficult to 

believe that so large a portion of the globe 
| was intended, by the creator, as a lasting in- 
iheritance to the fishes of the sea, while man 
increasing in numbers, and wants, shall be 
forever doomed to so small a corner.. 
are reminded, however, by Dr. Dick and 
others, that the present extent of water sur- 








of Divinity is in perfect keeping with the |of the vegetable world, and therefore, if the 


sea was diminished, that necessary supply 
would be intertered with, producing disas- 
trous consequences to the vegetable and ani- 
mal tissues. If, indeed, the broad expanse 
of water surfaee did fairly and fully meet the 
wants of the dry land, eausing every field to 
yield a proper amount of increase every sea- 
son without any failure, then, we should 
have reason to conclude that the present dis- 
tribution of land and water was necessary 
and final, however unaccountable to us such 
arrangement appear. But when we find ex- 
tensive regions in every quarter of the globe 
remaining entirely unfit for human uses, for 
lack of a sufficient or regular amount of rain, 
and when we find the more uniformly wa- 
tered portions still subject to seasons of all 
destroying drought, cutting off the sustenance 
of man and beast, we*_gt once see that the 
object is but very partig@g secured. Again, 
some seasons we have “un undue amount: of 
water poured out upon the cultivated fields 
in particular regions, blasting the hopes of 
the husbandman and loading the atmosphere 
with miasma and death. Theology sees in 
all this disorder and insecurity nothing but 
evidences of human guilt, and the displeas- 
ure of the Creator. Now it is possible, that 
all this segming disorder and partial evil, 
may yet be found the highest evidences of 
God’s love, wisdom and power, all working 
out, through a mathematically arranged sys- 
tem of means, the perfection of the physical 
world, for the express benefit and blessing of 
his rational creatures, the education of whom, 
must ever be the result of conditions and 
physical surrounding. For, if the material 
world be capable of an arrangement that 
would add to human security, intelligence 
and moral purity, it cannot, at present, in 
any sense, be called a completed creation, 
but may be passing through neccessary con- 
ditions in order to bring about a perfect ulti- 
mate. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


Richard Rumbold,* executed June 26, 1685. 
From Woéerow, Vol. II. 











When brought to the scaffold he was so 
weak he could not stand alone, but was sup- 
ported by two officers while making the fol- 
lowing speech: 

“Gentlemen and Brethren: Itis appoint- 
ed for all men once to Die, and after death 
is the Judgement ; and ‘since Death is the 
Debt all of us must pay, it is a matter of 
small moment and consequence what way it 
be done. But seeing the Lord is pleased to 
take me to himself after this manner as is 
somewhat terrible to Vlesh and Blood, yet 
Glory to Him, it is not terrible to me in any 
wise. I bless his name that hath carved out 
such a Lot to me, and I desire to magnify 
and bless his holy name for it, that it is upon 
no ill account, but for owning and adhering 
to his distressed Work and Interest— 

Here they beat the Drums, at which he 
shook his Head and said, Will they not suf- 
fer a dying man to speak his last words to 
the People ? and then went on,— 

—and for my owning to be against Pope- 
ry and Prelacy, those two superstitious and 
pernicious Devices of men obtruded in the 
Church of God. Iam so confident of the 
Righteousness of the Cause, and my Inno- 
cence in the Matter, that though every Hair 
in my head_ were a Man, I could willingly 
part with them for it. I confess Enemies 
sthink they have gotten their foot on the neck 
of the Protestant Interest now; but I am 
persuaded it as true as that I am this day en- 
tering into Eternity, That Christ shail be glo- 
rious in the Lands, and even in poor Scotland 
—and that shortly. And it is like many 
who see me die this Day may be witnesses 
thereof ; yea, he shall govern these nations 
with a Rod of Iron, and that to the Terror 
of his Enemies.”’ 

This was just the present sense and feel- 
ing of his soul. He was not able, through 
pain and weakness to form any premeditated 
Discourse, but offhand spoke out of the pres- 
ent Thoughts and sentiments of his heart. 
After this he addressed himself to the Lord 
in prayer with the greatest cheerfulness and 
composure. His Expressions in Prayer, so 
far as they could be remembered, were to 
this purpose: 

‘“‘O Lord, I have been a great Sinner, and 
I desire thou mayst get this opportunity for 
expressing thy great Mercy in pardoning 
great Sins. Thou hast allowed me a consid- 
erable time in the world, and I am turned 
grayheaded in my gins ; but thou hast com- 
manded the ends of the Earth to look to 
thee and be saved, which I desire to do this 
day ; and thou hast said that those who 
come unto thee thou wilt in no wise cast out. 
'T cast myself wholly on thee, and trust thou 





which to rest. Until such a reader shall ap- | wilt be as good as thy Word. I desire to 
pear all speculation is but the multiplication jembrace Christ on his own Terms, and beg 
of words to darken counsel. But as we have | thou may safely guide me through the dark 


Valley of the Shadow of Death, and make 
thy Rod and Staff comfort and support me. 
[t is true Iam going to die, but what is the 
matter? though I had a thousand lives to 
lose, if so be I may gain the least grain 
weight of Glory to thy holy name thereby, I 
am content.’ 

When he prayed for the extirpation of Po- 
pery and Prelaecy and other superstitions out 





*Raumbold was a companion of Argyle in the re- 





} 


bellion of 1685; he had also been concerned in the 


|Ryehouse Pilot with Sidney, Essex, Russell and 


others. He had served under Cromwell. Accord- 


We ing to Bishop Burnet it was he who said “‘he never 


would believe that God had sent a few men into 
ithe world ready booted and spurred to ride, and 
millions ready saddled and bridled to be ridden;” 


face is absolutely needed, in order to secure | a saying now commonly ascribed to Thomas Jef- 
a sufficient amount of moisture for the wants ' ferson. 


stew ilinghapnity —— 





of God’s House, the Drums ruffled again. 
After the Prayer was ended, the Executioner 
kneeling, begged his Forgiveness. He an- 
swered, ‘Yes, good Fellow, I forgive thee 
and all men.” 

Then after he had again prayed within 
himself, and given the sign, he was executed 
and Quartered, as in the sentence, 


THE MANIA FOR POSTAGE STAMPS. 


From Once a Week. 

‘Have you a blue Sardinian?” “I'll give 
you a black Prussian for a Russian.”’ “I 
want a yellow Saxon.”’ Such is the incom- 
prehensible jargon that frequently puzzles 





* grave fathers of families at their own break- 


fast tables, or startles the propriety of decor- 
ous matrons and maiden aunts, in their af- 
ter-dinner retirement with a circle of pre- 
cocious youngsters. What, in the name of 
this present year of grace, does it all mean? 

The Stamp Collector’s Magazine on our 
writing-table endeavors to inform us. The 
numbers date from the commencement of the 
present year; they are very neatly printed, 
and ornamented by a frontispiece represent- 
ing animated groups of all nations reading 
and writing letters, and despatching tales, 
and otherwise encouraging good fellowship, 
and constant inter-communication. These 
journals are issued monthly, and the price is 
four shillings per annum. Each number of 
the periodical presents its subscribers with an 
‘an unobliterated foreign or colonial postage 
stamp.” 

So—the murder is out. The key to the 
whole is contained in this single announce- 
ment. These magazines are merely the rep- 
resentatives of a widely spread mania for 
stamp-collecting ; which running through all 
classes of the community, even as did the 
lottery fever or frank-mania of old times, has 
succeeded in elevating itself to the rank of a 
remunerative and respectable business ; ca- 
pable of being conducted alike by trades- 
men in their shops and warehouses, or by 
private parties, who, wishing to increase 
their little means, can bargain with their cus- 
tomers through the medium of advertisements 
or letters. 

The traffic in used and unused _postage- 
stamps of various colors and countries, for 
the purpose of forming collections and stock- 
ing albums, first commenced in Belgium, 
among the girls and boys at the numerous 
schools or pensions in that country. Their 
elders, amused at the outset by their carnest- 
ness and enthusiasm in so apparently trivial 
a fancy, ended by imbibing the infection ; 
which rapidly spread throughout France and 
Germany. Soon there was a kind of regu- 
lar exchange held on the Boulevard Sebasto- 
pol, in Paris, for the buying and selling of 
postage-stamps. This was speedily sup- 
pressed hy the local authorities ; but even at 
the present moment, in defiance or evasion of 
a law which prohibits all traffie in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, amateurs assemble 
there every Sunday and Thursday, and man- 
ageto carry on this new specie of traflic 
‘under the rose.”” 

When the mania reached London, its vie- 
tims established a temporary exchange in 
Birchin lane, in the city, and in several of 
the alleys leading therefrom. This was in 
the spring of 1862, when, during the pleas- 
ant twilight of the short evenings, a most an- 
imated scene was presented for the amuse 
ment of the philosophical observer. From 
fifty to a hundred individuals, old men, 
youths, and mere boys, middle-aged persons 
of unimpeachable respectability, ladies of 
modest and decorous presence, even more 
than one personage of exalted rank bargain- 
ing and contending in this singular traflic 
with the utmost eagerness and vivacity-— 
such was the tableau vivant which stayed the 
steps of the least interested passer-by. The 
value of stamps in this exchange being whol- 
ly supposititious, was subject to considerable 
fluctuations: single stamps being rated on 
one and the same night at a penny or two- 
pence ora shilling in value ; or a small collec: 
lection would pass from hand to hand, in- 
creasing in the course of an hour or two from 
two shillibgs to four, eight, or even ten shil- 
lings. The Birchin-lane exchange, like its pro- 
tetype in Paris, was eventually put down by 
the police ; and any later dealings there have 
necessarily, been surreptitious. 

Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, and 
other writers on the subject—which has al- 
ready an established literature of its own— 
enumerate various advantages, mental and 
moral, to be degived from the hearty prosecu- 
tion of this whimsical species of commerce. 
According to these eminent amateurs of the 
science, the sedulous collecting and classifi- 
cation of postage stamps teaches geography, 
history, the statistics and political positions of 
distant countries ; inculeates business habits, 
commercial confidence, order, honor, and 
punctuality ; and affords room for the dis- 
play of much artistic taste and skill in the 
arrangement of the many tinted and often 
beautifully engraved stamps in the albums 
specially contrived for that purpose. 

Admitting the British colonies into our 
calculation, there are more than forty modi- 
fications of Queen Victoria’s portrait, in sev- 
eral different shades of color. The postage 
stamp of the lowest money value at its ordi- 
nary rate is the centime of France, worth a 
fraction less than two-fifths of an English 
farthing; the highest being the four dollar 
California Pony Express, representing the 
sum of sixteen shillings and four-pence. For 
beauty of form and hue, the postage-stamps 
of France and Greece, and among our own de- 
pendencies, those of Nova Scotia, bear away 
the palm ; while the English penny postage- 
stamp and the postage-stamps of Belgium 
are about on a par, as far as ugliness is con- 
cerned. Sjberian sfamys are of the largest 
size isouod and those of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin take rank as the smallest. Vor 
searcity and daily increasing value, the old 
issues of the Bourbon and New Caledonia, 
and those of Spain, Portugal, British Guiana, 
and Van Dieman’s Land, may be especially 
particularized. So may the stamps of the 
Sandwich Islands, Nicaragua, and the Phil- 
lippines, which are extremely rare; as are 
also those of the Italian Duchies. Such of 
our readers as may wish to turn ‘‘an honest”’ 
future ‘‘penny,’’ should hasten forthwith to 
make alarge investment in Roman Pontifical 
stamps ; which are with good reason expect- 
ed, at no very distant date, to attain an al- 
most fabulous value. 

Temporary issues are always rare and val- 
uable. Some time ag», the sapply of post- 
age stamps failed in the British colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope. There wip a delay in 
procuring ‘‘the needful’ from the mother 





country ; and pending its arrival, native ar- 


tists produced some poor imitations of the | 
These spurious stamps are | 


requisite stamps. 
now almost impossible to be procured, espec- | 
ially the three-penny and four-penny ones. | 
Local stamps employed within narrow limits | 
invariably fetch high prices. Those of the | 
Confederate States are much in demand. 
Among the various modes of disposing of | 
postage stamps, they are sometimes made | 
the object of a raffle. A number of individ. | 
uals will subscribe, say a shilling each, for | 
the chance of obtaining possession of a col- | 
lection of stamps of two or more hundreds in | 
extent. Stamp merchants keep their depots | 
all over the country; many of them entirely | 
subsisting by this novel traffic. In London ; 
alone there exist at least a dozen regular , 
dealer in stamps ; while our seaports, and es- 
pecially the important town of Liverpool, | 
abound with them. Some dealers confine | 
themselves to ‘‘maculate”” or ‘‘immaculate”’ | 
stamps—the fashionable terms for ‘‘obliter- | 
ated”’ and ‘‘unused ;’’ others deal exclusive- | 
ly in scarce or obsolete varieties. Some are 
willing to see or exchange; others again, 
combining with this abnormal commerce more 
ordinary trades, present their customers with 
stamps according to their amount of patron- 
age. Stamps are purchased ‘‘on commis- 
sion ;’’ agents are advertised for; lists of 
prices are distributed to parties concerned. 
Collections of stamps are frequently adver- 
tised for sale by private individuals, varying 
in extent from two or three hundred to a | 
thousand or more, and offered at prices aver- 
aging from ten to forty pounds. Albums to 
contain these are got up in every style ; from 
plain cloth, at one shilling, to ‘*best_morocco 
relief, with clasps,” at one pound five. 
Stamps are likewise received by benevolent 
individuals to sell for charitable purposes ; 
and given away as prizes to the solvers of | 
riddles in struggling periodicals. 


| 
| 


Lastly, | 
there are numbers of private persons, many 
of them being youths of fourteen or even 
younger, who contrive to make a remunera- 
tive speculation of their dealings in stamps. 
But ‘ect amateurs beware of forgeries. 
These are so frequent, and the differences 
that exist between a real and a forged stamp 
are so exceedingly minute and difficult of de- 
tection, that the constant employment of a 
magnifying glass is strenuously recommended 
by the initiated. The Swiss are noted for- 
gers, and have circulated, with impunity, 
several kinds of spurious early Gurichs. 
There are likewise in*circulation good imita- 
tions of the Danish stamps. Some issues 
are wholly fictitious. Of this class are the 
“Verein Hamburgers,” designed and issued 
by no higher authority than an unscrupulous 
and enterprising engraver. 

The stamp mania, or ¢7nbromanie, is not 
always viewed in a purely business or scien- 
tific aspect ; it has its absurd and amusing 
relations with life. Of such was the ridieu- 
lous display lately made at a Parisian bal 
masque, by a gentleman who might have 
found a better employment for his money. 
This reckless individual attracted universal 
attention by presenting himself in a costume 
entirely covered with postage stamps, about 
athird of which were ‘“‘immaculate.’” The | 
original texture of his hat was concealed by | 
a quantity of French ten and fifteen centimes | 
a percevoir, a stamp answering to our dou- 
ble postage, levied on unpaid or underpaid 
letters. 

A new galop may be seen in the windows 
of any music shop in London, the title-page 
of which is ornamented with fae similes of 
foreign postage-stamps, in all their various 
colors. ‘The galop itself is entitled ‘‘Arthur 
O’Leary’s Stamp Galop.” Down in the 
city, an enterprising tradesman displays be- | 
hind his glittering plate-glass panes an as- | 
sortment of curious breast-pins, consisting of 
imitations of foreign stamps, enameled in 
their several delicate hues, and set in gold. 

Some postage-stamp collectors, especially 
in private life, devote their energies to stor- 
ing up vast numbers of stamps of a particu- 
lar issuc, trusting to the good offices of time 
to render them exceedingly scarce, and, con- 
sequently, valuable. We cannot accord our 
entire approbation to a few individuals 
among these far-seeing speculators, who are 
engaged in collecting and hoarding common 
English penny stamps; acting with a greedy 
eye to future profit in what every truly loyal 
subject of our beloved Queen trusts is still a | 
remote period ; that when the present femi- | 
nine portraiture on our current stamps will 
necessitate a new issue, bearing the likeness 
of our then Gracious Sovereign and Defend- 
er of the faith, King Edward VII. 

















LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Capitan or tue Tycoon. A Narra- 
TIvE OF A Turex Years’ Resipence 1N 
Javan. By Sim Rutmerrorp Atcock, 
K. C. B., Her Masesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ORDINARY AND Minister PLENIPOTENTIA- 
ry T0 Japan. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Two vols. pp. 407, 436. 
This is a book most opportune and useful, | 

for it comes at a time when everybody wishes 
to learn sdmething about Japan, and it is 
written by the person above all others best 
qualified todo so. The author gives a mi- 
nute account of the people, their way of life, 
their rulers, their virtues and their vices, the 
reasons for their peculiar foreign policy of 
the last ten years, and many other matters 
of much interest. Our countrymen will in- 
stantly compare it with the elaborate work | 
of Dr. Hawks and his colleagues, who ac- 
companied Commodore Perry on his visit to | 
Japan in 1853-4-5, and it must be said that | 
for a knowledge of the country and the peo- | 
ple, Sir Rutherford Aleock’s book far ex- ! 
cels our costly volume. 
One of the most interesting passages to an 
American is that chapter in which he details 
the manner of obtaining the treaty negotiated 
by our Minister, Mr. Townsend Harris, with 
the Japanese Government; showing the 
great skill and courage with which Mr. Har- 
ris managed his difficult task. 
The author has given us an entertaining 
book, but he is frequently too diffuse in his 
style. All that we have here might have 
been compressed into one volume, to the ad- 
vantage of that one, and of the reader, who 
now skips long passages bere and there, and | 
is fatigued by the slowness of the author in | 
coming to the point. Some suspicion of this 
seems to have crossed his own mind, for in | 
his tiresome preface he says: 














You will soon perceive that I have not 


| 


! sandwiched in. 


| they now demand. 


| since been made np. 


written merely for amusement,—either my 
own or the reader’s,—and yet I should be 
sorry to think that amusement may not be 
found in its pages ; for if L hesitate to adopt 
in its fullest sense the French axiom ‘tous /es 
genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeuzx,’, I 


| am quite sure that he who wearies never con- 


vinces or persuades, and I desire to'do both. 

The [Xth chapter gives a good illustration 
of this fault of the author; some parts of the 
book seem entirely free from it. 

We must also complain of a want of meth- 
od in the arrangement of the book. It is 
neither a systematic account of Japan, nor a 
regular journal of a residence there, but par- 
takes of the characterof both. For instance, 
between the account of Mr. Oliphant’s de- 
parture for Europe and the Author’s own 
setting out, there are five chapters on the 
Japanese manners, religion, diplomacy, etc., 
They would have come 
with more propriety at the close of the book, 
but that is taken up with details of Japancse 
crimes against the foreign residents, and rec- 
ommendations to foreigners what policy to 
adopt in their dealings with the Japanese. 
What would be natural at the end of a des- 
patch is out of place as the close of ap elab- 
orate work. 

Yet with all these drawbacks the book is 
a good one, and will throw much light on 
that strange people whose emissaries made 
such a sensation among us in the days of 
James Buchanan, before our own pdlitics 
claimed of us such an exclusive attention as 
We observe that Demo- 
cratic orators dwell with pride®n the visit of 
the Japanese embassadors to our country, as 
a mark of our greatness before ‘Secession 
and Abolition” destroyed the ‘‘best Govern- 
ment in the world.”” There is indeed, some- 
thing gratifying to our self-complacency in 
the history of our relations with Japan, even 
as related by Sir Rutherford Alcock, but His- 
tory will reckon it more honorable to have 
recognized Hayti and Liberia, and to have 
given the deathblow to the slave trade, than 
to have set on foot the splendid, but fruitless 
negotiations with Japan which Pierce and 
Buchanan undertook. 


Foreign Literature and Art. 

On the 13th of August, died in Paris the 
distinguished I'rench artist, Eugene Dela- 
croix, under a severe affection of the chest, 
from which he bad been suffering for the last 
two months. Ile was 64 years of age. On 
leaving the Louis-le-Grand College at the age 
of 18, Delacroix commenced his career in the 
studio of Pierre Guérin, where he was a fel- 
low-pupil with Géricault and Ary Scheffer. 
The first picture that he exhibited was 
‘‘Dante and Virgil,’ which appeared in the 
Salon of 1822, and at once made him eele- 
brated, although the merits of his work were 
hotly contested. M. Thiers, at that time the 
fine arts’ critic of the Constitutionnel, stood 
forward as one of M. Delacroix’s most. ar- 
dent admirers. ‘Though througha long ca- 
reer maintaining a leading position in French 
art, his pictures have been rarely seen in this 
country, and to the general public the name 
of Delacroix is only known through engrav- 
ings. Among these may be named the 
‘“‘Faust and Mephistopheles,” and ‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” He executed a great 
many decorative paintings for the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Chamber of Peers, and the 
Apollo Gallery and Throne-room in the Lou- 
vre. Nor did he confine himself to the 
practical development of art, but added to 
his usefulness as a contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. On the death of Paul 
Delaroche in 1857,. Delacroix was elected a 
member of the Institute. 

The Paris correspondent of the Londou 
Star saysunder date of Paris, Aag. 14, 
Eugéne Delacroix, the greatest of modern 
French painters, died yesterday morning. 
The public were quite unprepared for this 
event, as this eminent artist concealed from 
all but his most intimate friends’ the painful 
disease from which he had long suffered. 
Fearing that his house would be invaded with 
officious admirers, he carefully kept his last 
illness a secret; and when it became known, 
had it reported that nothing but a slight at- 
tack of asthma was the matter with bim. 
During the last month his death each day 
seemed imminent to his physicians. He died 
at his country house, near Paris, where it 
was supposed he had returned for the pur- 
pose of completing a picture which he had 
commenced for the Due de Morny’s collec- 
tion. Had M. Delacroix lived till the end 
of next October he would have reached his 
65th year. He was a person of slender 
frame and nervous temperament. An ex- 
cess of vitality and intellectual activity 


| seemed to consume him, although among his 


jet-black hair there was not a grey one visi- 
ble. ‘The outline of his head was very no- 
ble, and indicative of unusual energy of will 
and originality, both of which were imprinted 
on every painting that he signed. He and 
Victor Hugo commenced life about the same 
period, and both broke through the conven- 
tionalism which more than thirty years ago 
was styled ‘‘classic,” and as such imposed on 
all who had adopted the literary or artistic 
profession. 

Delacroix studied under Guérin, the pre- 
ceptor of Géricault and Ary Scheffer. His 
first work was ‘Virgil and Dante.’ ‘‘No- 
tre Dame de Paris’ or ‘‘Lucréce Borgia”’ 
did not create a greater sensation in Paris 
than did his painting. I have been told that 
the discussions it gave rise to were so violent 
as to produce family quarrels that have not 
One side called their 
opponents ‘‘barbarians,”’ and the other re- 
torted by calling the conventionalists ‘‘slaves 
of stupid traditions.’ ‘The first regarded De- 
lacroix’s works as the admirers of **Silas Mar- 
ner” might the sensation romances of the 
London Journal. It was in their eyes as 
bad to represent bloodshed on a canvas as 
upon the stage, for all the murders were 
committed behind the scene in the class- 
ic dramas. The consternation which the 
“Massacre of Scio” produced when it was 
exhibited in 1824 a easily be imag- 
ined. Guérin entreated his pupil to compro- 
mise with his op ts; but ix re- 
fused, and the more be was abused the 
more he hoisted the colors of the Roman- 


tic school. With the revolution of 1830 a 
change was effected in the spirit of the 


blic. ‘Liberty guiding the people across 
iis barricades” was therefore received as 
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"ef fully acknowledged Ao 
tablishment of the second Empire. He then 
“twas commission by fhe Jemperor to paint 
haha Setter ‘the state apartments 
‘jn the Tuileries and the Louvre, in which he 
yed qualitigs worthy of Michael An- 


. He also painted, a few years ago, the 
of the Angels in the church of St. 
3, which is considered his greatest 


The bishops and their friends are busy in 
} preparing answers to Mr. Renan’s 
sin of Jesus,” which we noticed a month 
_ “or two since, and of which Mr. Wilbour of 
New York is making a perversion to be pub- 
lished by Carleton. If it is no better than 
his translationsof Hugo, the book will need 
another translator ; indeed, it should be edi- 
ted here by some scholar like Dr. Hedge, 
for Renan is at the head of theological 
scholarship in France. The foolish corres- 
pondent of the Publisher’s Circular consid- 
ers it a happy hit to say that Renan is a 
‘‘phrensied Florian,” which is about as hap- 
py 28 to call Dr. Channing a spasmodic 
Spurgeon. We quoted a truer view of this 
French Theist from Mr. Farrar’s able book 
two months ago. 

The same correspondent proves himself an 
incapable, by quoting M. ‘Dupanloup’s 
praise’ of a prize essay of Renan’s at the The- 
ological Schoel,—‘‘That page would not dis- 
figure Bossuet’s Lecture on Universal His- 
tory.’’ Again the same abbé, now Bishop of 
Orleans used to predict, ‘That young man 
wjll be the Voltaire of his generation.” 
But M. Renan is as far from Voltaire as 
from Bossuet. 

It is said that Sir John Browning is trans- 
lating it in England. The sale in Paris bas 
reached 40,000 copies. 

M. D’Eichthal has published in Paris a 
work on the four Gospels in which he endea- 
vors to show that the Gospel of Mark is an 
abridgem@nt of Mathew, that Luke’s was 
written much later by some of the Pauline 
Christians, and that John’s Gospel is as late 


for re II. to reinforge his castle of Edin- 
burgh in 1745, the common sense of men 
would-not, have been more. defied than: by 
such reckless nonsense. He agrees with 
Col. Estvan in his flattery of McClellan, but 
says, ‘It is-with pleasure that at the close of 
this narrative, we take our leave of Colonel 
Estvan, with no wish to renew his acquaint- 


ance.”’ Inthis we certainly agree with him. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will publish 
during the autumn the following books: Our 
Old House, by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; Meth- 
ods of Study in Natural History, by Prof. 
Agassiz; Gala Days, by Gail Hamilton ; 
Freedom and War, by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher ; Meditations‘on Life and its Relig- 
ious Duties, from the German of Zschokke 
by Frederica Rowan ; Soundings from the 
Atlantic, by O. W. Holmes ; Die Leibgarde 
(the Story of the Guard, in German) by 
Mrs. Fremont; In. War Time, and other 
Poems, by Whittier ; Mental Hygiene, by 
Dr. I. Ray ; Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces, 
by Jean Paul; Excursions, by the late Hen 
ry D. Thoreau ; Remains in Prose and Verse, 
by Arthur H. Hallam ; an enlarged edition 
of Angel Voices; Household. Friends, a 
companion to Favorite Authors ; Shakspeare 
Sonnets ; Looking toward Sunset, by Mrs. 
L. M. Child ; The Wayside Inn, and other 
Poems, by H. W. Longfellow; A new vol 
ume of Poems, by Robert Browning; 
Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Anton- 
inus; A new volume of Addresses and 
Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Gulis- 
tan of Sadi; The Life of Jean Paul, a new 
and enlarged edition, by Mrs. Lee ; Campa- 
nar Thal and other miscellanies, by Jean Paul; 
My Days and Nights on the Battlefield, a 
book for Boys, by ‘‘ Carleton,” otherwise Mr. 
Coffin, the accurate correspondent of the 
Journal. Some of these books we have al- 


ness. It seems that the political papers have 
been omitted from Mr. Thoreau’s book, 
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THAN THE DEAD CAN BE BROUGHT TO LIFE.” 
_ We understand perfectly well that if the 
}HMoyalists are overborne by the copperheads in 
the Presidential election of 1864, the Proc- 
lamation is likely to be nullified, judicially 


moral and physical aid lent to the rebel mas- 
ters by the new Administration. In sucha 
case, the President will not be in fault. 
Nor will his present position be in the least 
degree invalidated should such a disaster 
take place. Valid? Invalid? These are 
but words. The people can make them 
things. Abraham Lincoln will do his duty. 
If we do ours, at the polls and everywhere 
else, this year and next, there will be no 
question for Supreme Courts to settle, and 
no resource for the people of the rebellious 
States but to accommodate themselves to the 
new order of things. And this they will 
readily do. We are faithless not only to 
the freedmen of the revolted States, but to 
the whole population, if we fail to put upon 
the Proclamation of freedom its most glori- 
ous and beneficent aspect. Do the Emanci- 
pationists of Missouri and of Maryland, and 
of Delaware, and of East Tennessee, and 
of Virginia and Louisiana want to abate 
one jot or tittle of the edict which promises 
to substitute Civilization for Barbarism, Edu- 
cation for Ignorance, Religion: and Law for 
Superstition and Anarchy throughout their 
territories? No. Every month, every day, 
and every hour, the call becomes more and | 
more imperative upon us from the people of | 
the Southern States, white as well as black, 
to stand firm, and resist all theories and all 
parties which shall attempt to reconstruct 
this broken Union without doing away thor- 
oughly and speedily with the causa of all 
our woes. If we are faithful, in small 
things as well as great, all will be well. 
The President has set us a noble example of 


Every Governor in the rebel States was| 
Concerning the propriety of arming 

slaves for the war, and was invited to Rich-. 
mond to confer with the President on that 
subject. This invitation was, it seems, im- | 


nors of the States and the members of the. 
Cabinet, it was decided that the salvation of | 
the country required the arming of the slaves, | 
and that a call of 400,000 blacks, one from 
every eight’ inhabitants, should take place | 
forthwith. 
Outside of military and special considera- | 
tions, the importance of which cannot be ful- | 
ly estimated now, one of the motives which | 
urged the adoption of this measure is, I un-| 
derstand, the effect it is likely to have upon | 
European Powers. : 





liberty, we know of no one whose biogra- 
phy, written by one who knew him well and 
appreciated the real nobility of the man, 
would so stir the hearts of the young and 
patriotic of this people to glorious and no. 
ble deeds. We first met this truly great and 
good man, some thirty years since, and 
from time to time since, and we give it as our 
deliberate judgment that take him all in all, 
we never met tter man. Some of his 
letters just befor his death, are before us, 


mediately complied with, and after fifteen necks, and exacted heavy tribute from them, 


by. the. Supreme-Court, or practically by the}days of close-eonference between the Gover-+even to robbing them of free speech. Let 


THE LATEMAJOR GEN.O.M. MITCHELL. in 


Among all our deceased patriots who have | publicans allowed Weed to have his own way 
given themselves a sacrifice on the altar of 00 condition that he should support the ticket 


| This was a dose of Sewardism which the del- 


| Constitution, and admitting States _into the 
slavish fear which had hitherto sealed | Union; not for letting them out ofit. * * 
their lips on this question, and speak and | Whereare we now? Thereisa rebellion; 
act henceforth as freemen should. The slave | this was anticipated, asI said. The rebel 
aristocracy had long held its foot upon their army isdriven back. Here lies your State ; 
‘a sick man in his bed, emaciated and exhaust- 
| ed, paralyzed in all his powers and anable to 
walk alone. ‘The physician. comes. Don’t 
quarrel about antecedents, but administer to 


He invoked the people to cast off the 


the era of Freedom be henceforth proclaimed 


to the non-slaveholders of Tennessee ! , qt 
* We predicted last week that Andrew | his wants; and cure him as quickly as pos- 
, sible. The United States sends an agent or 


Johnson would sooner or later declare for | 


“are j 'a Military Governor,*whichever you please 
Emancipation, but we hardly expected it. no | to call him, to aid you in restoring your gov- 
soon. He now stands fair on the record, 


_ ernment. Whenever you desire, in good 
and deserves the praise which the Post and | faith, to restore civil authority, you can do 
Courier have formerly bestowed on him. | so, and a proclamation for an election will 
_ be issued as speedily as it is practicable to 
‘hold one. One by one all the agencies of 
| your State government will be set in mo- 
, tion. <A legislature will be elected. Judges 
_ will be appointed temporarily, until you can 
| elect them at the polls; and so of sheriffs, 
| county court judges, justices and other offi- 
: ; ' cers, until the way is fairly open for the peo- 
with his guerilla forces, Mr. Raymond report- | ple, and all the parts of civil government 
ed resolutions which were silent on the sub- resume their ordinary functions. ‘This is 
jgct of the Emancipation Proclamation.— | 2° nice intricate metaphysical question. It 

| is a plain, common sense matter, and there 

is nothing in the way but obstinacy. 





HUMORS OF POLITICS. 


In the New York Republican Convention, 
which, as it is understood, the genuine Re- 


egates would not put up with, so Mr. Dem- 
ers, of the Zroy Times, introduced an inde- 
pendent resolve, which the managers opposed 
with all their might, but which was adopted. 
We are sorry to see the name of Clark B. 
Cochrane among those who tried to dodge 
the question. The political harvest in Maine 


| (Art. II. Sec. 1,) that ‘‘the powers of the 
| Government shall be divided into three dis- 


and judicial.’’ Johnson confesses that Ten- 
nessee has got neither of these departments. 
He is himself a ‘Military Governor”’ appoint- 





they abound in ardent patriotism—full of 


hope, courage, and confidence in our ulti- | 


developes some decidedly tall specimens ) 


d by the President, a standing, speech-mak- 
lying. For instance, the Portland Advertiser, ee ee eee ree 


ing evidence that the Executive Department 


The Constitution of Tennessee declares | 


tinct departments ; the legislative, executive, | 


| REVIEW OF THE WERK. 


General Burnside is said to have entered Knox- 
| ville on'the 4th; if so, he has control of East Ten- 
| nessee, and the people of that mountain region, al- 
| ways loyal to the Union, because they had but few 
| slaves, areat last set free from the tyranny of 
| Davis and his followers. This is the great event of 
| the week and is of more real importance than the 
| capture of Charleston, for it will enable us to cut 
in two the rebel confederacy from East to West, as 
| we have already from North to South. Burpside 
| in possession of East Tennessee, can send a force 
| to aid Rosecrans in his campaign against Georgia, 

and from the point where that General now is to 
Savannah is but a few hundred miles. 

There seems to have been little opposition to 
Burnside’s advance, at least we hear of no fighting. 


Rosecrans no doubt will have more battles to win, | 


| for he always wins. 

It is represented that when General Burnside ar- 
, rived before Kingston, the enemy retreated. At this 
| point a cavalry force sent out from General Rose- 
| crans’ army at Chattanooga, 80 miles to the south, 
joined General Burnside. The latter pushed on 
his column to London, where a sharp fight en- 
sued, but theenemy was routed with considerable 
loss. Our casualties in all the skirmishes were 
trifling. General Burnside met with slight resist- 
ance before occupying Knoxville. 


Reports of fresh successes in Arkansas reach us. 

Price’s forces have been driven across the Arkan- 
| srs river by General Stecle’s infantry and General 
| Davidson’s cavalry, who pursued them hotly. Mar- 
; maduke army has been broken up, and deserters 
were coming in from all the rebel detachments. 
| Apparently the battle offered by General Blunt in 
| the Indian territory has been declined by the reb- 
els, for we hear nothing of it. The combined for- 
; ces of Steele and Davidson, are estimated at 30,- 
| 000 men,—probably not more than 20,000. 
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mate success. Love to God and man perme- (Copperhead) says “‘We have the abolition 
ated his whole being and lighted up his coun-; Conway in Europe offering to sell out the 
tenance like an angel’s, which shone like the | S04 to Great Lritain, on the ground that | 
stars he loved so well. His patriotism was of the acts of seceded States, as States, have 
the truest, most unselfish kind. His Cincin- | put themselves outside of all legal rights.” 
nati speech, his talk to the freedmen in South | Bs ‘ 
Carolina are among the best and truest = meee hes eee 
terances. We hope to soon see, by some 
able and loving hand, a biography of this 
noble patriots and Christian hero. 





‘ 
1 


| 


Weare sorry to see that Gen. Grant is | 
still inclined to handle the rebels with very | 
soft gloves. In a recent order, among other | 





is lacking. A Legislature has got to be 
at first. Not even a sheriff or county officer 
or justice of the peace, legally exists in this 
“state” which claims the right to take its 
place in the Union and send its Senators and 
Representatives to Congress, and take a part 
in electing a President, just as soon as it 
pleases. A “‘paralyzed’”’ organization in- 
deed! It will be a long time before its stom- 


ready announced, but not with entire correct- | 


as 130 A. D. in the time of the Gnostics | which will contain little which has not been 


stedfastness. Let him not fail for lack of 
our support. 


JEFF. DAVIS AND HIS HALF A MILLION 
BLACK TROOPS. 








THE NAVIGATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


It is wise to learn from our enemies. 
There is a good deal of truth in the following 


| 


good things, he says: 

“The citizens of Mississippi within the 
limits above described are called upon to 
pursue their peaceful avocations, in obedi- 


| ach is strong enough to bear Seward’s veal. 
If Tennessee has not committed suicide, she 
| has clearly made the attempt, and is in a 
i very precarious way, while there can be no 


extract from a letter of the Richmond corres-| ence to the laws of the United States. | 





Between Renan and Eichthal the church must 
have a hard time, but the greater antagonist 
is to be first conquered. 

There bas been much speculation concern- 
ing the Emperor’s life of Julius Cesar, but 
the Paris correspondent of a Geneva paper 
gives us the following specific information: 

La Vie de César, par Louis Napoleon, is 
printing at this moment. There can be no 
further doubt about it; and I am in_posses- 
sion of information from the imperial print- 
ing-office to the effect that a first impression, 
consisting cf one hundred copies, has been 
struck off in which the necessary alterations 
are being made at this time. Workmen 
have been selected for this purpose who! 
have been employed in the office for many | 


years ; and they have been told that on the ‘THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER --- FALSE | 


slighest indiscretion on their part they will | 
lose their places. After the printing of each | 
leaf in quarto every form is secured with 
three chains and three locks, the keys of} 


printed in the Atlantic. This isan attractive 
list and sufficiently miscellaneous. 
The Appletons are about to publish Elliot’s 
Monograph of the ‘‘Pittidae, or Thrush Fam- 
ily of Birds.” It has been preparing for 
nearly two years past, and will be a noble 
contribution to ornithological science. It is 
just completed in seven folio parts, each con- 
taining five plates colored after nature, cor- 
responding to the works of Gould on the 
birds of Europe, Australia and elsewhere. 
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THEORIES OF THE PROCLAMATION. 


We rejoice to find that the cowardly edi- 


We have never doubted that as a forlorn 
hope, Jeff. Davis would arm the slaves. We 
have always feared, and we still fear, that, 
owing to the slow progress which the dis- 
trust of the negro on the part of even too 
any of his friends, the prejudice against | and Port Hudson might stand or might fall, | 
him too deeply rooted in many minds, and | but that, if both fell, the Mississippi would | 
the malignant hostility of the friends of sla- no more be opened to Federal commerce 
very who have too much controlled the hesi- | than would the Yang-tze-Kiang. Both have | 

: 33 esate ' fallen—what next ? 
tating councils of the administration,—we | “7, }., “a : 

Jeff Davie will in the thas always been held by many wise | 
very much fear that Jeff. Davis will in the | heads in the South that the policy of ‘fixing | 
| extremity of desperation, call the blacks of| upon certain strong points on the river, like , 
the South to his aid. Until the defeat of | Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and trying to. 


Lee and the fall of Vicksburg, that extremi-| Cnvert them into Gibraltars, impregnable | 

‘from land or water, was a mistake, and 
| ’ : | would so be proved sooner or later. Such 
| South has been taught to believe that failure | points, it was argued, offered a resistance to 


| pondent of the London News : 


For months and months the press of Eng- 
land and America has taught its readers to be- 
lieve that on the fate of Vicksburg hinged the 
fate of the rebellion. It has been in vain to | 
raise a faint voice of warning that Vicksburg | 











i 
ty seemed in the far off future. The whole 


| was impossible, and hence there has been no | the North which, with their facilities of wa- 


opportunity, because no necessity, for prepar- | ter communication, they were admirably pre- 
ing the Southern mind for so desperate a. pared to cope with. As soon as it be- 

| came evident that gunboats and wooden ves- 
measure. 


Whilst doing so in good faith all United ener sa oy _ ~~ yeaherwra oe 
States forces are prohibited from molesting | ceeded in making way with themselves. T r. 
them in any way. -It is carnestly recom- Lincoln, with bis magie pill ‘‘Emancipation’”’ 
mended that the freedom of negroes be ac- | is trying to cure Tennessee, and Dr. Johnsen 
knowledged, and that instead of compulsory | had better cooperate with him. This is the | 
labor, contraets upon fair terms be entered | : - eee 

, surest and speediest way of bringing the de- 


into between former masters and servants, or | : : : 
between the latter and such other persons as | ¢Teptt and paralyzed State to its legs again. | 


may be willing to give them employment. | es 

Such a system as this, honestly followed, will | The Boston Courter quotes the declara- 

result in substantial advantages to all par- | tion of Senator Wilson that two-thirds of the 

j Ss ” | . . *“y* . 

lies. eee | applications to the Military Committee for 
It must be borne in mind that nearly eve- | promotions in the army were from Democrats, 

ry one of those slaveholders are bitter rebels ; | 





+ > 


and says it appears from this that ‘‘the Dem- 
that every one of those slaves were made free oerats were more forward, by the large pro- 
by ‘the President's Proclamation. There | portion of one-third, than the Republicans, 
was but one thing for Gen. Grant todo, and | go, military service,’ We have never heard | 
it doubted that Democrats have been willing | 
were free ; and tocall them in to the service | to receive commissions during this war. In-, 
of the United States Government, either to | deed some of them have not been averse to. 
work or fight. Why should Gen. Grant | contracts. 
even recommend that these Union men ¢ 


that was, to prociaim to those slaves that they 





' 
| Pe ne 
There are many indications that Gen. Grant is 


| elected, and Judges appointed, temporarily | about to lead his army into Texas, abandoning Mo- 


| bile to the guns of the navy. It is sajd that hé 
| will go at the head of a great force, forthe pur- 
| pose of opposing French aggression in that quar- 
| ter. This is what the Commonicealth recommend- 
ed a month ago—but better late than never. 

| 


The foreign news by the City of New York and 
the Scotia is to the 30th of August. 
| The Globe’s Paris correspondence says it is re- 

ported that sundry vessels, modeled after the Ala- 

bama, were quietly building for the rebels in 
| French ports. 
The committee of the Emancipation Society, on 
‘the 25th ult., memorialized Earl Russell to stop 

the departure of thetwo steam rams, designed for 
| the confederate service, constructed by the build- 
ers of the Alabama, and ready to sail from the 
Mersey. They allege that one was to sail on or 
about the 27th of August, and be received by the 
Florida, which was hovering on the coast for that 
purpose. 

They also allege that another iron-clad is ap- 
proaching completion on the Clyde, and call on 
the government to promptly interfere and apply 


| the law with vigor to prevent hostile acts against 


a friendly power. The Daily News backs up the 
memorial by demanding government interposi- 
tion. 

It is stated that Mr. Slidell had long interviews 
with Drouyn del’ Huys on the 20th and 2Ist of 
August. 

The 7imes in its city article says there is no be- 
lief in the threat of the Washington Government 


| against France in regard to Mexico. Tye general 
| belief is that the American protest will be feeble, 


and unattended by any threat, for the first really 
offensive threat against Napoleon would be the— 
signal for the deliverance of the confederates. 

The Daily News says itis stated that not the 
least doubt can be entertained that Maximilian has 


, accepted the Mexican throne, and that a European 


loan has been proposed to start the new govern- 
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which M. Petitin, the director of the print-| tors and politicians who for the past six 
ing-office, takes with him. As soon as the! months have been hinting to Abraham Lin- 
rinting is completed, the sheets are taken! eoln that he might without disgrace retract 


’s eabi -| ‘ hee i 
into the emperor's cabinet, then the callndo.| | dodge his Emancipation decree, have their 


rateurs set to work correcting the press, or | : , , 
altering such passages as the emperor wishes | labor for their pains. The New York 2¥¥- 
to see re-done. Yousce that measures are | Sune insinuated in the President’s ear that 


pretty well taken against any information _he was not ‘‘enslaved”’ by his promise to the 
reaching foreign papers—a subject of great’ black men, and that if he should conclude 
dread with the author. The work, it is fur- : 
: : : that a proclamation of freedom to all the 
ther said, will appear in a few months, and : : é 
in two éditions—one printed at the imperial slaves in the rebel States might be interpre- 
te] to mean only such of them as up toa 


printing office, the other at Plon. 
Sis Lascelles Wrixall is-edenged in ie certain time had succeeded in making their 
oo 


ing, partly from his family papers, a ‘‘Life of 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark.’’ The 
subject is one of romantic interest ; and Sir 
Lascelles’s grandfather is likely to have 
known a good deal about it. 

Mr. Gerald Massey is about to give a 
course of lectures,—one of the subjects 


ly upon its (the Zribune’s) support in such 
a theory and construction. Certain other 
' editors, less devoted to the anti-slavery cause 
‘than Mr. Greeley, followed up the sugges- 
tion. Originally opposed to the Emancipa- 
tion policy, startled out of their small wits 
chosen being ‘The Man Shakspere.” | by Mr. Lincoln’s adoption of it, they have 

Bentley is about to publish the third yol-| ever considered it a mistake, and have imag- 
ume of Rev. W. P. Dickson’s translation of ined in their self-conceit that the President, 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. Cannot | cowardly as themselves, would thank them 
some of our publishers re-print it? Dr. for some suggestion of a mode of getting out 
Mommeen is in Germany the great authori-| of a difficulty into which, as they believed, 
ty on Roman Law and Antiquities, and we’ he had been drawn by the cunning “‘radicals.”’ 
have no good book covering the ground of, Even now that Mr. Lincoln has written a 
this; from the earliest periods to the battle letter, in which he gives not the least coun- 
of Thapsus, B. C. 46. _ tenance to the idea which they have been so 


‘Miss Cobbe has published the fourth vol-| industriously suggesting, they evidently think 
ume of her edition of Theodore Parker’s there must be a mistake about it, and are try 
works in London, and we find it noticed in 9g to put Some such interpretation upon his 
the Saturday Review of August 22. The! plain talk as will shake the confidence of the 
reviewer, who fills a page and a half chiefly ¢°lored race, and of the mass of the loy alists, 
with a criticism on the view of morality held | in him and justify their own previous misin- 


by Mr. Parker, closes as follows : ' : 
He was a most vigorous writer, and his | the Springfield naga ine et sce 


writings on political subjects, though open to | better than before what would be done 





erful and courageous, but highly instructive. | to come back into the Union, and where the | 


American speeches and sermons, are infinite- | negroes have not already been freed by the 


tter than Amerie Amer- 
ly better than Amoniean mowapapesnor ‘Amer dvance of our armies.” The Republican 


ican books. An American newspaper is ® 

printed by a lower class of men than the lead- | ‘‘knows no better than before’”’ simply be- | 
ing papers of this country, and American lit- cause it has an entirely different theory about 
erature is apt to be exotie and feeble. The! tho Proclamation from that which Abrabam 


hes and lectures in which Americans, ,. , . 
delight, though rather too much in th ¢ Lincoln has. It is possessed wit the cop- 


pamphlet style for English tastes, are far bet- perhead theory, and not the Republican, an- 
ter; and the complicated web of American ti-slavery, Presidential theory. dt speaks of 
polities and history can hardly be understood ‘those negroes who have been freed by the 
except by those who will take the pains to go | sayance of our armies, as one class, and of 


through a course of such reading. The pres- ns as ee 
ent volume contains some admirable perform- all the other negroes as “‘slaves “eo Ne | 


ances of this kind. There are some faults of where in his Proclamation of Sept. 22, or of 
taste, or what Englishmen would consider Jan. 1, or in his recent letter, does the Pres- 


such, but on the whole, it is full of vigorous jdent countenance this idea. In his letter, 
thought. There are in particular, two dis },, speaks of the blacks, the colored men, the 
courses—one on John Quincy Adams, and ie Mil tie eid Meat 
the other on President Taylor—which are ex- BESTS, Of the States in rebellion, ae 
cellent little bits of history, though they con- tremely careful to avoid the use of the word 
tain somewhat too much fine writing. slaves. Everything goes to show that when 
Wecannot say what else may be in the he issued his edict of Sept. 22, 1862, he 
volume, for we have not received it, but if it! comprehended the question fully, and that | 
contains the sermon on Webster, it seems he has the same comprehension of it now + 


} 


| 


j 


strange that this also should not have been that he had then. ‘‘All persons held as | 
mentioned by the critic. slaves within any State or designated part of | 

The same number of the Saturday Re- a State, the people whereof shall then be in | 
view, has a page devoted to Mr. Brook’s rebellion, shall be then, henceforward, and | 
«Jobsiad,’’ which receives moderate praise, forever free.”’ This was followed up on 
and a page and a half concerning the two the Ist of January by a decree in the same 
books of Pollard and Estvan on our civil spirit and language. And on the 31st of | 
war. Tbe reviewer shows both his want of August, eight months later yet, we find the | 
knowledge and his want of candor by term-/ President mindful of his solemn obligation 
ing the reinforcement of Fort Sumter in| and determined to, fulfil it. ‘‘The Procla- , 
April 1861, ‘‘an act of treachery to the! mation, as law, is valid or is not valid ; if it 
South and of still more atrocious treachery to is not valid, it needs no retraction ; if it is | 
the North.” If ithad been called ‘‘treachery” | valid, it CANNOT BE RETRACTED, ANY moRB | 


way out of their masters’ hands, he might re- | 


' war, had been pressed by European Cabinets 


We therefore do not fear an immediate re- 
sort to this measure, solely because Southern 
| public opinion has not been prepared for it. 
But we regard it as inevitable, unless our 
activity and success in recruiting colored 
troops are such as to render the experiment 
by the rebel government hopeless. 

Of course, it will beacheat, just enough | 
to furnish the pretext for intervention by our | 
enemies abroad, and then the experiment of 
| emancipation will be pronounced a failure, as 
it must be a failure when tried by those who 








, mean it shall fail, and slavery will be perpet- | 


| uated under the guarantees of European | 
powers—perpetuated abroad under the sham 
| of ‘‘gradual emancipation !”’ 

The quietists ridicule the idea of emanci- 
pation by Jeff. Davis; a well-informed oor- 
respondent of the 7ridune writes thus : Con- 
verting blacks into soldiers for the defence of 

the national territory is‘not a new idea with 
' the Confederate Government. As early as 
| 1861, when the Union forees under McClel- 
| lan were scattered along the extensive line of 
| the Chickahominy swamps, many of the 

most prominent and wealthiest planters, 
| frightened by the danger of the fall of Rich- 
/ mond, which they then considered as an inev- 
_itable event, proposed to arm and to lead 
' their slaves, and to bring them to the rescue 
' of the threatened capital. But public opin- 
‘ion having not yet been prepared by repeat- 
ed reverses and losses in men to overcome | 
| one of its strongest prejudices, nor tocontem | 
| plate without a shudder of contempt the pos- | 
| sibility of seeing one day afree man fight , 
| side by side with a slave, the proposition was | 


| 





, looked upon as dangerous and visionary, and Mississippi is ours in a day. 


, terpretations of bis motives and policy. Thus | Was so treated by the great majority of the 


| people. 
| that the members of the Cabinet would have | 
& ‘ willingly accepted the proffered aid, had it | 
the criticisms offered above, are not only pow- with the slaves of a State which should ask | Sy P 


Still it was rumored at the time) 


! 


not been for the sake of their popularity. — | 
Jeff. Davis, who, since the beginning of this 
to adopt some reformatory measure in refer | 
ence to Slavery, said, on that occasion, that 
it would be desirable to see the tide of pub- 
lic prejudice recede from its course, and black 
regiments formed for the defense of cities and 
strongholds It was obvious, then, that the 
Cabinet was already contemplating the feasi- 





and thus weakening their own power. 


their men. The victory of 


sippi by the Union armies, eaused this 806 
— edifice of pride and error to cram- 
1 


e down, and demonstrated to them the emp-| fected the better. 
| tiness and folly of their iniquitous theory.— | might, most likely would, follow, temporarily, | 
They then turned their eyes toward their; but this would be more than compensated : ee 
by the grand impulse given to all‘our inter- even the Journal have indulged in jokes at 
ests by the substitution of Free for Slave 


four millions of blacks, and asked themselves | 
how it was that the Government had not yet 


availed itself offered by this large reeruiting labor. 
‘if he could get it; if this could not be ob- 
tained he was for gradual emancipation ; but 
emancipation at all events. 
that the benefits of gradual emancipation 
were a good deal like the benefits conferred 
on the dog in the fable, whose” tail was cut 
off an inch at a time by a humane surgeon, 
whose kindness of heart would not permit | 
him to remove 
that respect. The army refused to fight un-' lieved Slavery was a curse and he wanted to bonds of the Constitution and the Federal 
less the slit¥es were made free before entering sec it wiped out without delay. We would 
the ranks, and received equal advantages with | be stronger, richer, happier and more pros- 
* = perous as soon as this was done. 


field, and why an army of blacks was not 
raised forthwith. 

“#T may say, however, that those who wisb- 
ed at first to use the blacks as soldiers did 
not think that their services in that capacity 
were entitled to a reward ; they would have 
held them in slavery all the while. It was, 
I understand, the sentiment of the army 
which modified the views of the planters in 


those enjoyed by the whites. * 


LENE encanta 


| pose large bodies of men and abundance of ters upon such “‘fair terms’ 


the masses of the 
Freedom ; that the system of Negro Slavery | 
had proved baleful to the nation, by array-| 9° ‘ nek hss 
bility of arming the slaves, and that they | ing itself against the institutions and inter-| their master any distinguished service. Mr. 
| were deterred from doing so only by the fear ests of the people, and that the time had R. S. Spofford of Newburyport, presided a 
| of hurting too violently existing prejudices, | clearly come when means should be devised the Convention, and made a long and tediou: 
| for its total eradication from Tennessee. | 
The series of victories won by Gen. Lee | Slavery was a cancer on our society, and | (P'” iif nicelesp 
inflated the pride and vanity of the Southern’ , the scalpel of the statesman should be used | his quoted injunction, 
ers to such an extent that, fora moment, they not simply to pare away the exterior and dom to the Franks.” It must be confessed 
' believed themselves to be indebted : for their leave the roots to propagate the disease anew; that our experience with Frank Pierce has 
success tothe holiness of the institution of but to remove it altogether. d 
| Slavery as well as tathe superior valor of | the cause of our domestic dissensions and ! 
ttysburg and | this bloody civil war. sie gad 
the conquest of the borders of the Missis- just to compromise with an evil so gigantic. | principles of freedom. We will better Mr. 


removal of Slavery ; the sooner it can be ef- | any of Frank’s followers. 





sels could pass batteries like those of Vicks- 5 : 
burg with impunity, it became useless 40 ex- | should continue to work for their rebel mas 
"as these rebe! | 


war material to be beseiged by land. Noth-| masters dictate? Not thus is the slave t 


oi, pe eps wanted in regard to the Missis-! he convinced that we are his friends. No 
sippi than small bodies of guerillas upon | ioe wall ‘its Be aa 
either bank, who will pick off the pilots of | ee Oe cay eeaty heey et can se A 
commercial vessels, and occasionally send a enter the rebel country, speedily and effer 
6-pounder shot through the cabins. All the | tively utilize the immense furee which an in- | 
ieee — gsi States army and navy | sane policy of saving the ‘Union as it was 
combined could not prevent every commer- |, : , : oar 
cial vessel which descends from St. Louis to | Pee Pe 1 0 te: neee of the enemy. 
New Orleans, being fired at dozens of times 
in her long passage from city to city. The 
confederates have lost the two strongholds " ‘ 
situated for defence, and, if report speaks | The Massachusetts Copperheads met at | 
truth, they are about to be garrisoned, as’ Worcester on the 3d, and nominated Henry | 
well as Grand Gulf and Natehez, by the| W. Paine of Cambridge for Governor ; Tho- 
North. It will probably take not many} mas F. Plunkett of Pittsfield for Lieut. Gov- 
months to teach the latter that their Govern- 
ment is as far as ever from the possession of | 
the Mississippi, and that the successes 0 
Gen. Grant’s arms will no more restore the | Lowell for Attorney General ; Nathan Clar! 
Union than did the capture of New Orleans. | of Lynn for Treasurer, and Moses Bates 0 | 

This is but sorry consolation to them for} Plymouth for Auditor. Messrs. J. G. Ab | 


the loss of Vicksburg ; but it suggests to us, bott, Jas. D. Thompson, E. 1). Beach, and | 
not to regard the river as opened to peaceful | Isaac Davis were chosen delegates to the | 
commerce so long as a rifled cannon can be} Copperhead National Convention. Mr. | 
run out upon every bluff, and shallow-draft | Paine is a native of Maine ; a lawyer of fair | 
craft can shoot out from every ereek, bayou, | reputation; a thorough devotee of Slavery, | 


and tributary. The river is not open. 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 





This | and in fine a mouldy and musty hunker, one | 


pies both banks from St. Louis to the Gulf. ; moss growing on the calves of their legs. He 
No man, woman or child of doubtful loyalty, , was on the pro-slavery ticket last year for | 
should be allowed to live within twenty miles Attorney General. We shall have a native | 
of either bank of the Mississippi. 
every traitor and sympathizer with treason, | be Mr. Paine. His associates on the ticket, | 
and plant a black population there, and the | as well as the delegates to the Convention | 
| are all pro-slavery men, some of them old | 
: ~ | Whigs, like Sweetser and Prince, who have | 

ANDREW JOHNSON ON SLAVERY. | Whigs, ie ra a 
‘ found their ideal of diabolism nowhere else | 

We find in the Nashville Union the fol- hut in the Democratic organization, but most 

lowing sketch of a speech made by Gover- | of them, for instance Davis, Beach, Bates, | 
nor Johnson, of Tennessee, on the 29th ult., | Thompson and Plunkett, regular old hacks | 
to the large impromptu outpouring of the ‘of the Democratic party. ‘They are all sea- | 
loyal citizens, which assembled at the capi- ,soned and kiln-lried in the service of the 
tol to rejoice over the fall of Fort Sumter : 


Governor Johnson said that 


Banish | of Maine for Governor, in 1864, but it won’: | 





slave power, and may be implicitly relied on b 
the heart of to do its bidding, or even to anticipate it | 
penple best. drongly for | Luckily, however, they will hav: 


| wishes. 
_no opportunity here in Massachusetts to dc 


speech, of which the only thing we remembei i 


‘“‘trust not for free 


& . « 
Let us destroy not tended to increase our confidence in the 


It is neither wise nor | devotion of the men of that name to the 
He avowed himself unequivocally for the | Spofford’s suggestion, by declining to trust 


Some inconvenience | 


If the above should be thought to savor o. 
jest, our excuse is that the Advertiser and 


the expense of Judge Abbott and his unmu- 
tilated companions. 


TENNESSEE-—“STATE SUICIDE.” 
He thought | iin 


He was for immediate emancipation, 





' Tennessee in a late speech gives the follow 
ing description of the condition of his state: th 
has been and never will be out. The 


it at one stroke. He be- 


power will always prevent that. This Gov- 
ernment is tual ; provision is made fo 
reforming 


F ii 
penetrate v7. ARIAS E POOR “6 Nagin 
iar ns cs manent Te 


a 


| Ben Wood must answer the pyrpose. 


| of course very great. 
and character of the soldiers were proof | 
against them all. 


| | > wsday. 
ican only be when a loyal population occu- | of the class Tom. Corwin describes as having | ports loft et 3. M. Tuesday : 
| land had been completely in our possession | 


since Sunday. 


' Fort Moultrie when the New York left. 


Department will probably be at Chattanooga | 
| tomorrow. 
, but our combinations are such that they can 
hardly get off with all their forces. 


the Georgia State road, which is the rebel 
line of retreat. 


that Cumberland Gap surrendered yesterday 
afternoon, Sept. 9th,) at 4 o'clock without 
firing a gun. 


Davall’s Bluff Aug. 29, states that Gen. 
Davidson moved 
Bayou Metaire on the 27th, and afteran en- 
gagement of an hour and a quarter succeed- 
ed in driving the rebels from their entrench 
ments. 
tillery and sharpshooters, firing from under 
cover. 
Andrew Johnson, “‘military Governor” o. | and three pieces of artillery. They retreated Pour Monitors were abreast of Fort Sumter, ready 
across the river, burning the bridge behind o 


‘Tennessee is not out of the Union, never | woods on the west side of the Bayou, where 
their sharpshooters can pick off any person 
approaching the east bank. The Bayou can- 
r not be crossed without pontoons. Gen. 
ernment and amending the | Steele moves forward in the morning. 


In the last Congress, Mr. Wickliffe of, 
Kentucky pledged himself that in the next | 
Gen. Butler should be called to account. In 


| conformity with an order of Gen. Burnside, | 


Mr. Wickliffe was defeated, and Gen. But- 
Jer will not be called to account.—Loston | 


; . 
Courier. 


What a pity! But perhaps Jeff. Davis 


or Slidell will take up the subject after the 


“‘fatted calf’’ is killed. If not, Fernando or 





-——- —- ¢ > 
Removat or tHE Troops rrom New 
York. Gen. Canby has ordered the wtth- | 


drawal of theloops from the city of NewYork, 


_as their services are not required there. The | 
| New York newspapers of all parties testify to | 
‘ernor; Frederick O. Prince of Winchestei | the orderly conduct of the soldiers. The 
f| for Sceretary ; Theodore H. Sweetser o | temptations to drunkenness and disorder were | 


But the discipline | 





LATEST NEWS!! 


Fortress Monroe, Sept. 10. The steam- | 


er New York, Capt. Chisholm, arrived here | 
| today from Morris Island. 


The captain re- | 
Morris. Is- 


| 
} 


Two | 


We captured 19 guns and 75 men. 


| monitors and the Ironsides were besicging 


It is reported that we had blown up the | 


magazine in Moultrie. 


Crixcrixnatt, Sept. 10. A despatch to the 


Gazette from Trento, Ga., 9th, says, at 12 
o’clock today Gen. Crittenden took peacea- 
ble possession of Chattanooga. 
was put in command of the place. 
principal portion of the rebel infantry left 
' yesterday morning, their cavalry remaining 


Gen. Wood 
The 


ill this morning. The headquarters of the | 


The rebels are in rapid retreat, | 


They 


ver the mountains. Our advance threatens 


A telegram received here at 11 A. M. to- 
ay, says the operators at Crab Orchard state , 


A despatch to the. Commercial from 


on the rebel works at 


fi 


The engagement was coufined to ar- 


The rebels had two thousand men, 


em, and took up a strong position in the 


ment and pay the overdue liabilities. 

The notes of the Western powers have been de- 
livered to Gortschakoff. There has been no re- 
sponse as yet. It is rumored in Paris that Russia 
will simply content herself with acknowledging 
their receipt. 

The conferences of the German Princess continue 
at Frankfort. The rumors of an important dis- 
sent from the Austrian scheme are contradicted. 
Progress is making toward a common understand- 
ing. Prussia holds entirely aloof. 

It is also stated that Garibaldi’s health is per- 


' fectly restored. 


The Scotia informs us that it is doubtful if Max- 
imilian accepts the Crown of Mexico. 

The ship Anglo Saxon was burnt by the Florida 
on the 21st ult., 30 miles southeast of Kinsale. 
One report says the Florida proceeded to Brest and 


landed the — 

The Times, in an editorial on the memorial of 
the Emancipation Society, for the stopping of ves- 
sels for the confederates, admits that it is wrong to 
supply them with vessels, and says it is England’s 
interest as well as her legal duty to maintain this 
custom. 

The Daily News reiterates the argument that 
these vessels should be seized. 

The Star contends that they should at least be 
detained until the appealin the Alexandria case is 
finally settled. 

The Liverpool Post has a report that the Ala- 
bama had gone into Cherbourg for repairs, the 
Florida being at the same time at Brest. 

A letter from Frankfort says the American Con- 
sul there continued to display the Mexican flag in 
conjunction with the Stars and Stripes. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News be 
lieves that the American protest in regard to Mex- 
ico, would be presented to the French Government 
in the course of the coming week. 

It is asserted that the king of the Belgians re- 
commends the Archduke Maximilian to insist on 
conditions equivalent to a refusal of the crown. 
The Imperial family of Austria stand resolved that 
if the Archduke accepts, he shall renounce all 
political right as a scion of the House of Austria. 

The Polish question is unchanged. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, had left Warsaw 
for St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor of Austria, was to visit Queen Vie- 
toria in Germany. 

The American steamer Pembroke arrived at 
Shanghai, narrowly escaped capture by two Ja- 
panese vessels. 

The latest rumors indicate that Maximilian will 
decline the Mexican crown. 

The Italian correspondent of the Tribune, says 
of Garibaldi’s health: The General has recovered 
from his wound, and takes every day a ride on 


| horseback, on a lady’s saddle, not to hurt his foot, 
_ (the rebels) are cutting down trees and using which is yet very tender. He can walk without 
other means to obstruct our further passage crutches with the aid of a simple stick, and, de- 
lighting in boating, he plies the oar with all the 
vigor of youth. 
; make him able once more to take the field. 


One or two month’s rest will 


The Adriatic beings news to September Ist. 


The tone of the Times towards Mr. Laird and his 
pirates is changing fast, and there are indications 


hat the Government will do its duty and put a 


stop to this disgrace of the English good names. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech at New York shows more ful- 
I 
faced atrocity of the English merchants and poli- 
ticians. 
/ must do us service there. 


y thanany one has before attempted, the bare- 
It cannot fail to be read in England, and 


The confederate loan is at 26 to 24 discount. No 


important news from the Continent. 


The news from Charleston is now very exciting, 
or real progress is making in the siege. 
On the Ist inst., there was a general engagement 


between the iron-clad and Forts Sumter, Wagner, 
and Moultrie, 
forts. 


Great damage was done to the 
The Ironsides was at anchor, but not engaged. 


renew the attack. 
The bombardment of Charlestion had not yet 


been resumed. 


The Journal says: 
Gen. Gillmore did not continue his bombardment 


of Charleston, with the ‘‘Greek fire” shells, be- 
cause the shelis sent were ignited on the percussion 
principle, and being discharged from a gun elev at- 
| ed at an angle of thirty-eight degrees, took their 
: flight at the same angle, with a longitudinal rotary 
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motien, base downward, and therefore struck base. 
downward instead of upon the percussion end,'and 
did not explode. Only two are knowmto have ex- 
ploded—one which fellinto a warehouse and anoth- 
er which fell in a street. This peculiar motion 
and descent of the shell was a new discovery in ar- 
tillery practice, then for the first time made, and 
the ordnance department was not furnished with a 
remedy for the unlooked for contingency. To this 
fact alone Charleston owes the delay of the hour of 
its doom. 

Time fuses, which will set matters all right, were 
at once sent for, and have doubtless arrived at Mor- 
ris Island before this, and very likely Charleston 
is at this moment experiencing: the dreadful effects 
of a shower of “Greek fire” shells, fifteen hundred 
of which have been ordered for the bombardment 
of that nest of treason. The gun from which the 


shells were first fired was a 200 pounder Parrott | 


which can throw a shell no less than seven miles 
when aimed at an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
first shells went over Charleston, the gun being 
aimed at too sharp an angle. Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that Gen. Gillmore has no less than 
thirty Parrott guns mounted that will throw shells 
plump into Charleston. Also that the use of Greek 
fire shells to bombard that rebel stronghold was 
personally ordered by President Lincoln. The 
Greek fire burns for twenty minutes. It will burn 
on the water as well as on land, and each shell cov- 
ersa surface of one hundred square feet with 
flame. The shell bursts into about one hundred 
and twenty pieces, or ten times as many as the or- 
dinary shells. Of course the effect of these shells 
will be to set Charleston in flames, which nothing 
can subdue, 


Thege five topics are fully discussed, with that 
copions learning which distinguishes Mr. Sumner, 
and with particular reference to the great Cause of 
our civil war, which is ever in mind to all true pa- 
triots and-philanthropists. He exposes in detail 
the shallow sophistries of the English Government 
and the friends of Slavery in England, while he 
gives a bricfer sketch of the insults offered us by 
France. 5 ; 
| We have no room for quotations this week, still 
| less for the entire speech, which makee a pamphlet 
| of 78 pages, but we shall give the more important 
| parts of itin our next. We print today the Dedi_ 
| cation of Mr. Sumner’s speech of 1860. 

We understand that the October Atlantic will 
contain an extended review of our domestic rela- 
tions, from Mr. Suinner’s pen. It will be the coun- 

| terpart of his New York speech, and like that will 
| be read everywhere. None of our public men under- 
| stand so well as Mr. Sumner the importance of in- 
ellectual labo r—ffe works with the prodigious per- 
| severance of Burke. 

The rebel privateers Alabama and Florida were 
ut Brest, Aug. 24, the former cleaning bottom and 

| the latter repairing engines. 

So it seems that the French are doing for our 

| rebels precisely what they did for the English reb- 
els in 1778. The harboring of American priva- 


| 


t 
‘ 


On the 5th and 6th the rebel batteries Wagner | teers in French ports, and the fitting out of armed 
and Gregg were furiously bombarded, and an as- | vessels there to prey on English commerce were too 
sault on Gregg was made by infantry, with what re- | main causes of the war between England and 
sult see below. Sumter is less injured than was | France in 1779; or rather these were indications 
supposed, the side next Fort Mouliric still standing that France was ready to go to war with England. 


with a few guns. The Richmond Enquirer con- | Is she now ready to fight us? There is the great 


tains the following: 

Charleston, Sept. 7. Morris Island was evac- 
uated yesterday forenoon. The enemy had ad- 
vanced their sappers up to the moat of Wagner, 
and it being impossible to hold it, Beauregard or- 
dered its evacuation, which took place at night. 
The enemy hold Cummings Point, in full view of 
the city. Heavy firing is now going on between 
our batteries on Sallivan’s Island and Fort Moul- 
trie and the Monitors. The Richmond Whig of 
the 8th has the following: 

Charleston, Sept. 7. The bombardment was 


difference between the two cases, as Mr. Sumner 
has shown, and as everybody sees, that while 
France interfered on the side of Liperty, she 
| does it now for Slavery and Despotism., Thisis a 
| consideration which concerns the French people 
more than us—are they prepared to sanction such 
a policy? The recent exploits of the Florida, de- 
stroying a vessel within sight of the British shore, 
and landing the crew on that shore for the pirate’s 
convenience, staggers even the Times, but it is 
no worse than a hundred previous occurrences 
which English rulers have laughed or winked at. 


kept up without intermission all day yesterday and | But let us hope something even from this late re- 
far into the night. About 150 of our men were | pentance—if it be one—of the old reprobate, John 
killed and wounded at Wagner and Gregg. The , Bull. 


attcmpt to assault Gregg was repulsed before the 
enemy had completed their landing. Great havoc | Rosecrans, it seems, has effected a communica- 


is supposed to have been made in the enemy’s | tion with Burnside, and has both armies well in 
boats by our grape and caniscer. band for his march upon Chattanooga and Atlan- 

Before evacuating Forts Gregg and Wagner we | ta. The shelling of Chattanooga was a mere feint 
spiked the guns and withdrew noiselessly in 40 | to cover his real operations to the northward. 
barges. Only one barge, containing 12 men was | Bragg’s army is said to be losing men by desertion 
| very-fast, and the disaffect¥in of Tennessee is 
spreading rapidly into Mississippi and Georgia. 








captured. All quiet this morning. 
Charleston, Sept. 7, noon. A despatch from 











The percentage of mortality in the army of the 
Potomac, is three times greater than in the de- 
partment of the Pacific, and in General Grant’s ar- 
my it is three times greater than in the army of 
the Potomac. This calculation refers to white 
troops. The per centage of mortality among the 
colored troops in the department of the South is 
much less than among white troops of the depart- 
ment of the Pacific, showing that it is economy of 
life to use colored troops in the Southern depart- 
ments. 

Gen. Banks has appointed a commission to reg- 
ulate the enrollment and training of colored sol- 
diers, consisting of Col. John 8. Clark, Major B. 
Rush Plumley, and Jol. George H. Hanks. The 
provost marshal is ordered to cause to be enrolled 
all able-bodied men of color in accordance with 
the law of conscription,and such number as may 
be required for the military defense of the depart- 
ment, equally appointed to the different parishes, 
will be enlisted for military service under such 
regulations as the commission may adopt. 

Major Plumley was on Gen. Fremont’s staff in 
Missouri. 











Warrington in the Springfield Republican says: 

I have the pleasure of informing Bramlette, gov- 
ernor by the grace of Burnside and martial law, 
that President Lincoln gave an interview to Fred- 
| erick Douglas the other day; that he showed no 
intention to disband the negro regiments; on the 
contrary, quite the reverse; that the secretary of 
war and General Halleck give their hearty co-oper- 
ation and that a bounty of two dollars a man is to 
be offered for every colored recruit. This, with 
the glorious subscription which is now proceeding 
in New England, (which let every man with a 
spare dollar aid!) will soon furnish a black army big 
enough to hold Kentucky to the Union if she shows 
any igs rabid symtoms; big enough to keap 
Andy Johnson in his bogus governorship; big 
enough to protect the Raleigh Register office from 
Jeff Davis; big enough to save the “honor” of the 
old whig slaveholders of North Carolina by satis- 
fying them that they have no other alternagive 
but a cheerful acquiescence in the decree of Provi- 
dence and the people that slavery shall die. 








It has been suggested that the Quakers who are 
drafted and refuse to serve in the army should be 
| allowed to enter the ambulance corps and take 
care of the wounded. Many of them, it is thought 
would overcome their scruples if this were done. 





We give place today to the explanation of Mr. 
Russell concerning Lloyd’s maps, regretting that 
the similarity of name should have led us into an 
error so injuricus to the loyal Lloyd and Com- 
pany. 


We would call attention to the advertisement of 
Dr. Lewis in regard to his Fifth Commencement 
of the Normal Institute for Physical Education, 
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; | ARES aa 
io ‘and - country with mind, soul, SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Bi arp: ose aaa cs gage onccgama 
lies rudely separated; human flesh lacetated and | The Republicans of Massachusetts, and all others 
seamed by the bloody scourge; labor extorted | who stand by the Government in crushing thor- 
Cee tee eer ey et ST ches te overmatae oF Baanoone eee 
monwealth. On the other side is the Union of our | #0"8 and theextensidn and perpetuation of human 


Fathers with the image of “Liberty” on its coin | slavery, are requested to send one delegate for each 
and the sentiment of Liberty in its Constitution, | town and each ward of a city, and an additional 
now arrayed under a patriotic Government, which | delegate for every two hundred votes, and one for 
insists that no sach mock Commonwealth, having every fraction over one hundred votes, in cach 
such a declared foundation, shall be permitted on | town or ward, according to the last census of vo- 











to impair the unity of our jnrisdiction and to in- | TER, on THURSDAY, the TWENTY-FOURTH 


abiithainnes\aannoet exackied. | DAY OF SEPTEMBER current, at 11 o’clock, A. 


Therefore the battle which is now waged by the M., for the purpose of placing in nomination can- 
| Unionis for Civitization itself, and it must have | didates for the various State offices to be filled at 
fid and God-speed from all who are not openly | the annual election, and transacting such other 
for Barbarism. There is no word of peace, no P™siness as may come before them. 

tone of gentleness, no whisper of humanity, which | Wm. CraFtin, 
does not become trumpet-tongued against the Re- | Chairman Republican State Committee. 
bellion. War itself seems to “smooth its wrinkled |, 5: N- StockweE xt, Secretary. 2-2 
front” as it undertakes the championship of such | SPECIAL NOTICE. 

acause. The armed soldier becomes a minister of | 
mercy. | Weare frequently asked the difference between 
“The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard | 0“? Map (H. H. Loyd & Co's Great County Map 











our territory, purchased with money and blood, | ters, toa Convention to be holden at WORCES- 


afar; 
T am Rui Diez, the champion of Bivar; 
Strike amongst them, gentlemen, for sweet mer- 
cy's sake.” 
Inthe name of mercy, strike, young men, so that 


| of the whole United States), and one published by 
| another man by the name of J. T. Lloyd. We will 


| 
| 


and to whom we wish all success that truthfulness 


simply explain the difference between the two, in- | 
stead of indulging in a tirade of abuse against the | 
| publisher, with whom we have ro acquaintance, 

b J. H. STEPHENSON, 


the revolting Barbarism, which began the war, | 


| 


ae 








| Rzcsurrne IN THE SOUTH 


' 

é 

| Within the lines of our armics are many thou- 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 


ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
| area hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
lingly labor for the support of the rebel- 
| lion. The government is prepared to arm these 
' men and place them where they can do much for 
themselves and for us, But the system of recruit- 
| ing for the regular army was adopted for a small 
force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. 
The deficiencies of this service, jt is proposed to 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 
| tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be 
| solely for co-operation with the government for the 


; More rapid advancement of the recruiting service; | 


| for obtaining acclimated men for the increase of the 
army, by the use of such means as will induce 
them to offer themselves to the government. The 
| committee will undertake nothing which is not 
| sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
} by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
| of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
| ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
| this object, and they request that those who will 
| take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
| tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
Treasurer, No. 98 F ederal street, Boston: 
. J. M. FORBES, 

A. A. LAWRENCE, 

MARTIN BRIMMER, 

THOMAS RUSSELL, 


shall disappear forever. Anything less than this 
will be an abandonment of duty. 
HARLES SUMNER. 
Washington, July 4th 5 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS FOR PALMERS- 





A writer in the Washington Republican, discuss- 
ing the liability of the English Government to pay 
American merchants, for their losses by Mr. Laird’s 
pirate says, ‘In article 21 of the ‘Treaty of amity, 


| 


and a fair dealing deserve. (Those who have read / LE BARON RUSSELL, 


| J. T. L’s circulars will understand this.) . As to the 

| difference between the Maps, while ours covers our 

| whole country from Maine to California,and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes, including 
all the Territories, Canada and Mexico,—the oth- 
Map referred to covers but a portion; takes in on- 

| ly part of Texas, and leaves California, Oregon, 
and the Territories “out in the cold.” 

} One need but see the two, to note the difference. 


| Q—tf 


' 
} 


| 


| The superiority of our Map is apparent both in its 


| mechanical execution and the territory it covers, 
and while ours is cheap at $1.25, nicely mounted, a 


commerce and navigation, between his Britannic ; “8 3 
majesty and the United States of America, done at | map of the United States, covering but a portion of 
London this nineteenth day of November, one | s af ycaaa dian 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four,” (the | #*@"y Price. We take. pride in bringing before 


Treaty was signed by Lord Grenville and John | the People a Map every way worthy a place in the 
Jay,) we thus read: | counting room of our merchants and bankers, and 


It is likewise agreed, that the subjects and citi- at the same time within reach of all classes. It is 
zens of the two nations shall not do any acts of | Well that the public understand it and know that 
hostility or violence against each other, nor accept | they are not paying us $1.25 for what they can pur- 
commissions or instructions so to act from any for- | chase elsewhere for $1. We wish it distinctly un- 


eign prince or state, enemies to the other party; 
nor shall the enemies of one of the parties be per- | 
mitted to invite, or endeavor to enlist in their mili- | 
tary service, any of the subjects or citizens of the 


derstood that our Map is not the one advertised by 
J. T. Lloyd for $1, but is every way superior, and 


Major Stephen Elliott, Commanding at Fort Sum- 


It is doubtful if any forcible resistance is made to 


next Mond ight. Pi i 
onday night, Dr. Lewis came among us other party; and the laws against all such offen- 


well worth the price asked for it. 


ter, announces that a flag of truce demanding the | Rosecrans before he enters Georgia. The vast im- 
surrender of that Fort has just been received from | portance of the movements executed already by 
Admiral Dahlgren by Lieut. Brown, of the steam-! him and by Gen. Burnside, are somewhat lost 
er Palmetto State. Gen. Beauregard has tele- | sight of in the excitement about Charleston; nor 
graphed to Major Elliot to reply to Dahlgren, that | is it easy to conjecture why the rebels have al- 
he can have Fort Sumter when he takes it, and | lowed him to gain such advantages without even a 
that in the meantime such demands are pucrile | fair show of resistance. 

and unbeceming. | Cincinnati Sept.9. Gen. Crittenden’s division 
1 Charleston, Sept. 7,8 P. M. At 6o0’clock, P. | of Gen. Rosecrans’ army took possession of Chat- 


| a few years ago, little known, and the founder of 

a gymnastic system at variance with those most 
in vogue. He has now established a wide reputa- 
tion and after a fair trial has shown that his sys- 
tem has great advantages especially for women 
and children, over the others. We have no doubt 
his Commencement will be crowded and his audi- 
ence delighted with what they see and hear. 





H. H. Lirorp & Co., New York. 


ces and aggressions shall be punctually executed. Heo 
B B. Russert, 515 Washington st., Boston. 


And if any subject or citizen of the said parties re- 
spectively shall accept any foreign commission, or | 


letters of marque, for arming any vessel to act as | THE FIFTH “COMMENCEMENT” 
& privateer against the other party, and be taken | 


by the other party, it is hereby declared to be law- Of the NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR PuysicaL Epu- 
ful for the said party to treat and punish the said | CATION will be celebrated at Tremont TEMPLE, 





| subject or citizen having such commission, or let- ; on the evening of Monday, Sept. 14, beginning at 


ters of marque, as a pirate.” 
Article 23. The ships-of-war of each of the 
contracting parties shall, at all time, be hospitably 


| precisely 74 o’clock. 
The Class of Graduates will be much larger than 


M., the [ronsides and Monitors approached Fort 
Sumter closer than usual and opened a hot fire 
against it. Our batteries on Sullivan’s Island, in- 
cluding those of Fort Moultrie, replied heavily. 
The firing is still going on. 





The Kansas excitement continues, and President 
Lincoln may find in it a good commentary on his 
favorite “tinkering off policy.” 

Mayor Anthony was arrested at Leavenworth on 
Wednesday, by a squad of soldiers, headed by one 
of Gen. Ewing’s detectives, put into a carriage and 
hurried off in the direction of Kansas City. 

Of course this only adds fuel to the flames, and 
strengthens the hands of Lane, who is the pop- 
ular idol now in Kansas. 

In the Japan seas there seems to bea practical 
alliance between England and the United States. 


The English ship Medusa bound from Nanga- | 


saki to Kanagawa by the Island passage, was on 
the 15th of July attacked by some forts and ves- 
sels that 
ship Pembroke. The Mecusareceived twenty-four 
shots and was much injured. She had four men 
killed and six wounded. On the 20th of July the 


American steamer Wyoming arrived at Kanagawa | 


frouiatrip to punish the Daimios, whose vessels 
and forts fired on the Pembroke. The Wyoming 
reported that she had done her work well, having 
blown up a Japanese steamer, silenced nearly all 
the forts in the neighborhood and left the Japan- 
ese steamer Laneck in a sinking condition. The 
Wyoming received twenty shots and had five men 
killed and six wounded, when she deemed it pru- 
dent to proceed to Kanagawa. 

On the 2ith of July the English Admiral, re- 
turned to Kanagawa and reported having arrived 
with the Semiramis on the previons Monday in 
Semionseki Straits. The British steamer Tancreci 
the tire from the Japanese batteries, 
which with the forts were bombarded for about 
three hours... One hundred and fifty-three British 
troops then landed; who destroyed the forts, bat- 
teries and town, spiked the guns, blew up the 
powder magazine and burned the village. 

The steamer Pembroke, is the little iron steamer 
of that name that formerly ran between this city 
and Pembroke. She was built in 1860, and is of 
241 tons burthen. At the breaking out of the re- 
bellion, she was used as a transport between this 
city and Fortress Monroe. Subsequently she was 
sent to China, in command of Capt. Cunningham, 
and arrived out in March 1802. 


Now thatthe Irish are under such a cloud for 
their hideous atrocities in New York, and for other 


received 


acts which 
adopted country, it is pleasant to record such inci 
dents as the following from a Philadelphia paper, 
speaking of the 5.20 loan: 

Among the takers yesterday was a soldier, who 
subscribed for $3700; and a little old Trish woman, 
whose wrinkled face and whitened locks indicated 
some 80 winters, took one thousand. This old wo- 


man entered the ottice assuredly as one bent on the 


consummation of a fixed purpose, and, una wed by 
the room full of clerks with which she found her- 
self surrounded, in a strong brogue inquired: 

“Ts Mv. Jay Cook, the Government Agent in?” 

Supposing the inquirv to proceed from one of 
the many applicants for charity that find their 
way to his office, Mr. Cooke avowed his pres- 
ence. 

“IT want to subscribe 
loan.” 

Agreeably surprised, 
gratification, 

“All that 
acent when L came to this country, nor had any 
ot my friends. 
the country, and if more is necessary they sha'l 
have it.” 


Mr. Cooke expressed his 





Gold bas risen again, standing now at 131 
New York banks hold $31,989,381. The Boston 
banks $ 7,637,402. 

Mr. Sumner fas? night delivered his great speech 
on our fereign relations at the Cooper Institute, New 
York. 


sis of its contents. 

Mr. Sumner arranges his oration under five 
heads : 

I. “The perils to our country from Foreign Pow- 
ers, especially as foreshadowed in the unexpected 
and persistent conduct of England and France, 
since the outbreak of the war.” 

il. “The nature of Foreign Intervention by Me- 
diation, with the principles applicable thereto, as 
illustrated by historic instances—showing especial- 
ly how England, by her conspicuous, wide spread 
and persistent Intervention to promote the ex- 
tinction of African Slavery, is irrerocably com- 
mitted against any act or policy that can encour- 
aye this criminal pretension.” 

Ill. “The nature of Foreign Intervention by 
Recognition, with the principles applicabie thereto, 
showing that by the practice of nations, and es- 
peciaily by the declared sentiments of British 
Statesmen, there can be no Foreign Recognition 
of any insurgent Power where the contest for In- 
dependence is still pending.” 

IV. The moral impossibility of Foreign Recog- 
nition in favor of Slavery. 

V. The absurdity and wrong of conceding Ocean 
Beliigerancy to a pretended Power, which is with, 
outa Prize Court, aad at the same time a cham- 
pion of slavery. 


had previously fired on, the American | 


show a want of affection for their | 


21000 to the Government ; 


Iam worth I acquired here. I had not | 


Il take this much tor old Abe and ! 


The 


We have alluded to it in another place, but ' 
we cannot avoid giving our readers a brief synop- ' 


tanooga today. The enemy evacuated yesterday, 
! retreating South. 

| On the other hand the redels claim that Price 
| has won a battle in Arkansas, but this lacks con- 


' o = 
| firmation. 





By the following despatch*it seems that Gen. 
Blunt’s offer has been accepted, to the utter rout 
of the rebeis. 
| Fort Gipson, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
| via LEAVENWORTH, Monday, Sept. 5. 
Gen. Blunt, with his army, 4500 strong, includ- 
| ing 28 pieces of artillery, crossed the Arkansas 
river on the 22d, and offered battle to the rebei 
Gens. Steele and Cooper, who had massed in his 
| front, 11,000 men. Aftera faint show of resistance 
the rebel army commenced a retreat, which soon 
turned into a rout. They abandoned all their 
| property. 
the Arkansas, to Perryville, which is only 50 miles 
from the Red river. At this point he captured and 
i destroyed theif commissary department. They 
continued their flight to Boggy depot, on the Red 
river. The Indian Territory is now clear of rebels. 
Blunt is now marching on Fort Smith, which will 
doubtless fall without a struggle. 


P.S. It has fallen. 





The changes in the army have been so frequent 
that our readers can hardly be expected to keep 
up with them. We give below a list of the regu- 
lar army generals and the Corps and Department 
Commanders at the present time. 

The list of Major Generals now stand as follows: 
George B. McClellan, John C. Fremont, Henry W- 
Halleck, Ulvsses S. Grant, with one vacancy. 
Within the past year Major General Wool has been 
retired. 
| The army corps are now commanded as follows: 
| Ist General Jolin Newton; 2d, General Winfield S. 

Hancock; 3d, General Daniel EF. Sickles; 4th, con- 


' solidated with others; 5th, General George Sykes; | 


6th, General John Sedgwick; 7th, consolidated 
with others; 8th, General Robert C. Schenck; Orth, 
General John @. Park; 10th, General Quincy A. 
Gilmore; 11th, General Oliver ©. Howard; 12th, 
General Henry W. Slocum; 13th, General E. O. C. 
| Urd; 14th, General George H. Themas; 15th, Gen- 


eral Walter T. Sherman; 16th, General Stephen A. | 


Hurlbut; 17th, General James B. McPherson; 18th, 


10th, General Alex. McDowell McCook; 21st, Gen- 
eral Thomas L Crittenden; 22d, General Samuel 


P. Heintzelman; 24d, General George L. Hartsuff; | 


Cavalry corps, General Stoneman. 
he list of Brigadier Generals in the regular ar- 
my is now as follows: [Irwin McDowell, Robert An- 
; derson, William S. Rosecrans, Philip St. George 
Cooke, John Pope, Joseph Hooker, George G. 
Meade, with two vacancies. 
Rosecrans, Pope, Hooker, and Meade are Major 
| Generals of volunteers. Within the past year Brig- 
, adier General Harney has been retired, and it is 
reported that General Cooke has been summoned 
betore the Retiring Board. 
The regular army, in addition to the above 
| grades, now consists of an Adjutant General’s 
Department, with Brigadier General Lorenzo 


| Department, with Col. Joseph Holt at the head; 
an luspector General’s Department, a Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, a Subsistance Department, a 
Medical Department, a Pay Department, and an 
Ordnance Department, a Corps of Engineers, six 


, cavalry, five artillery, and nineteen infantry regi- | 


ments. 

There are now seventy-one Major Generals of 
volunteers, and one hundred and ninety-four Brig- 
adier Generals. i 

The tollowing is the present list of the military 
' geographical departments and their commanders: 
Department of the Tennessee—Major General 

S. Grant. 
Department of the Cumberland—Major W. S 
Rosecrans. 

Department of the Ohio—Major General A. E. 

Burnside. 


Department of New England—Major General 


John A. Dix. 

Department of the Gulf—Major General Na- 
thaniel P. Banks. 

Departments of North Carolina and Virginia— 
Major General John G. Foster. ; 

Department of the Northwest—Major General 
| John Pope. 

Department of Washington—Major General S. 
P. Heintzieman. * 


Department of the Mononghahela—Major Gen- | 


{eral W. T. H. Brooks. 
| Department of the Susqaehanna— Major General 
Darius N. Couch. 
Department of Western Virginia—Brigadier Gen- 
eral B. F. Kelley. 
Department of New Mexico—Brigadier General 
James H. Carleton. 
Department of Key West—Brigadier General J. 
| M. Brannan. 
ee of Kansas—Major General James 
G. Biunt. . 
Middle Department—Major General Robert C. 
Schenck. 
Department of the South—Brigadier General Q. 
A. Gillmore. 
Department of Missouri—Major General John 
M. Schofield. 





Complete returns from the principal counties in 
California, indicate an immense Union majority in 
the State, in the election dast week Downey, the 
democratic candidate for Governor, runs consider- 
ably ahead of his ticket, but Low’s majority, not- 
withstanding, will hardly fall below twenty thoa- 
sand. All the counties heard from elect the Union 
ivgislative ticket. In San Francisco county, the 
Union majority will probably average several 
thousand. The independent Union ticket got near_ 
ly as many votes as the combined vote for the reg- 
ular Union and democratic tickets. This election 
give us three more Union members of Congress. 





| Isis ordered that the premium of $2 paid for ac- 
| cepted recruits for the regular army, and volun- 
, teers shail also be paid for accepted colored re- 
_cruits. The recruit himself is entitled to this pre- 
mium if he presents himself to the recruiting of- 
* ficer. 


received in the ports of the other. The officers 
shall be treated with that respect which is due to 
the commiss:ons which they bear, and if any in- 
sult should be offered to them by any of the inhab- 


Mrs. Alcott, whose death is mentioned this week, 
was the last of a long-lived family, she having 
reached the advanced age of 90 years. Her broth- 


Blunt pursued them 100 miles south of | 


General John G. Foster; 19h, General N. P. Banks; | 


Of these, McDowell, , 


Themas at the head; a Judge Advocate General's | 


er, Judge Bronson of Medina, Ohio, lived to be 
92; several of her sisters were over 70, and her 
father died at 88. She was asisterof Dr. Tillotson 
Bronson, for some years Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Waterbury, Ct., and Principal of Cheshire 
Episcopal Academy, in which for nearly a quarter 
of acentury were educated the clergy of that de- 
nomination here in New England, as well as for 
the different States of the Union. She was a wo- 
man of great good sense, sweetness of disposition , 
industry, and engaging manners. On her 90th 
birthday, she wrote without spectacles to her son, 
| A. Bronson Alcott of Concord. She kept a jour- 
! nal during most of her long life, which she enjoyed 
| with but slight interruptions of illness till its 
close. She valued the Church in which she was ed- 
ucated and of which she was a member at the time 
| of her death. 








Fernando Wood ‘has published in the New York 
papers his correspondence with the President last 
December, respecting propositions of peace. There 
are three letters—two impudent ones from Wood, 
and one plain and courteous note from Mr. Lin- 
coln. The proposition of Mr. Wood was that the 
Suuth should be allowed to send representatives to 
Congress under a general amnesty, and that he and 
his clique should be allowed to conduct these won- 
| Gerful negotiations! This is a touch beyond Gov. 

Seymour’s impertinence about the draft. It seems 

to have been encouraged however, by the very un- 
_ fortanate expressions of Mr. Seward on the same 

subject. 








DEDICATION 
OF MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH, “THE BARBARISM OF 
SLAVERY.” 

To the young men of the United States, I dedicate 
this new edition of a Speech on the Barbarism 
of Slavery, in token of heartfelt gratitude to 
them for brave and patriotic service rendered 
in the present War for Civilization: 

It is now more than three years since I deemed 
it my duty to expose, in the Senate, the Barbarism 
of Slavery. This phrase, though common now, 
| was new then. The speech was a strict and logi- 

cal reply to the assumptions of Senators, asserting 
| the “divine origin” of Slavery, its “ennobling” 
| character, and that it was the “‘black marble key- 
stone” of our national arch. Listening to these as- 


| that they ought to be answered. And, considering 
their effrontery,it seemed to me that they should 
be answered frankly and openly by exhibiting 
Slavery as it really is, without reserve; careful 
) that I should “nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” This I did. 

In thatdebate the issue was joined which is still 
pending in the Trial by Battle. The inordinate 
assumptions for Slavery naturally ripened in Re- 
bellion and War. If Slavery were, in reality, all 
that it was said to be by its representatives, they 
| must have failed in duty if they did not vindicate 

and advance it. Not easily could they see a thing 
so “divine” and so ennobling’’—constituting the 


“black marble keystone” of our national arch— | 


| discredited by a popular vote, even if not yet 
doomed to sacrifice. 


against Slavery, and its representatives were 
- aroused, 
Meanwhile, for more than a generation, an as- 


sumption of constitutional law, hardly less out | 
' rageous, had become rooted side by side with | 

Slavery, so that the two had shot up in rank lux- | 
It was assumed that any State | 


uriance together. 
was privileged, under the Constitution, at any 
} time, in the exercise of its own discretion, to with- 
draw from the Union. This absurdity found little 


favor at first, even among the representatives of | 
To say that two and two mal five could | 


Slavery. 
not be more irrational. But custom and constant 
repetition gradually produced an impression, until, 
at last, all who were maddest for Slavery were 
equally mad for this disorzanizing ally. 

tt was uatee 


into virulent vigor, so that, at last, when Mr. 


Lincoln was elected, it broke forth in open war; | 


but the war was declared in the name of State 


Rights. 


Therefore, there are two epparent rudiments to 
William Boynton, 49; $d, John H. W. Stevens, , 


One is Slavery and the otheris State 
But the latter is only a cover for the for- 


this war. 
Rights. 
mer. 
would be no troabie from State Rights. 

The war, then, is for slavery, and nothing else. 
It isan insane atrempt to vindicate by arms the 
lordship which had been already asserted in de- 
bate. With mad-cap audacity it seeks to install 
this Barbarism as the truest Civilization. Slavery 
is declared to be the “‘corner-stone” of the new 

, edifice. This is enough. 
The question is thus presented between Barbar- 


ism and Civilization; not merely between to dif- | 


ferent forms of Civilization, bat between Barbar- 
ism on the one side and Civilization on the other 
side. If you are for Barbarism, join the Rebel- 
| lion, or, if you can not join it, give it your sym- 
| pathies. If youare for Civilization, stand by the 


sumptions, which were of daily recurrence, I felt 


itants, all offenders in this respect shall be punish- 
ed as disturbers of the peace and amity between 
the two countries, etc. 

Article 24. It shall not be lawful for any foreign 
privateers (not being subjects or citizens of either 
of .the said parties) who have commissions from 
any other prince or state in enmity with either na- 
tion, to arm their ships inthe ports of either of the 
said parties, nor to scll what they have taken, nor 
in any other manner to exchange the same; nor 
shall they be permitted to purchase more provis- 
ions than shall be necessary for their going to the 
nearest port of that prince or state from whom 
they obtained their commissions. 

If any honest interpretation of these articles can 
be made to justify the neglect of Palmerston and 
his colleagues to preveut the fitting out of pirates 
we do not see how any treaty can escape evasion. 
But since the most vigilant Government may 
sometimes be cluded, it is evident that there should 
be some means of reparation for losses intlicted 


treaty stipulations. No better guide than this 
very treaty could be taken by. Lord Palmerston. 
In an case, analogous to the captures by English- 
men in English vessels sailing under confederate 
colors, 1t was provided as follows: 


by divers merchants and other citizens of the 
United States, that during the course of the war 
in which his Majesty is now engaged, they have 
sustained considerable losses and damage, by rea- 
son of irregular or illegal captures or condemna- 
tions of their vessels and other property, under 
color of authority or commissions from his Maj- 
esty; and that from various circumstances belong- 
ing to the said cases, adequate compensaion for the 
losses and damages so sustained, cannot now be 
actually obtained, had and received, by the ordi- 
} nary course of judicial proceeding; it is agreed, 


tion cannot, for whatever reason, be now actually 
obtained had and received by the said merchants 
and others in the ordinary course of justice, full 
and complete compensation for the same will be 
made by the British government to the said com- 
plaints. 
provision is not to extend to such loses or dam- 
ages as have been occasioned by the manifest de- 
lay or negligence, or willful omission of the claim- 
| ant. 

We understand that Senator Sumner was 
invited to speak in New York on this and kindred 
subjects, and that he has with his usual thorough- 
ness of research, prepared an argument which 
cannot fail to carry conviction to every mind not 
blinded by interest or prejudice. We shall lay it 
before our readers next week. 


+ ecm >- 





Boston, Sept. 7, 1863. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth—Dear 
Sir: In your notice of H. H. Lloyd and Compa- 
| ny’s new County Map of the United States, allud- 





through the failure of Goverenment to fulfil its | 


Article 7. Whereas complaints have been made | 
_ who would secure favorable seats, are advised to | 


| that in all such cases, where adequate compensa- 


But itis distinctly understood, that this ! 


| ON any previous occasion, numbering more than 
| Forty Ladies and Gentlemen and representing near- 
| ly every one of the Free States. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
| 1. Free Gymnastics. 
| 2. Exercises with the Wand. 
| 8. Mutual Help Exercises. 


| 4. Series of New Feats with the Light Dumb Bells. : 


5. Bxercises with the Gymnastic Ring. 
6. Presentation of Diplomas. 


conduct the Exercises. 


The gymnastic exercises will be executed by the | 


| ladies and gentlemen of the graduating class, in 
| full gymnastic costume. 
One lady and three gentlemen,—members of the 
| graduating class,—will deliver addresses, each of 
| five minutes. . 

Gov. ANDREW will preside; and the music—vo- 


' 
cal by the Class, and instrument iu by the Pianist of | 


| the Institute,—will be good. 

| An admission fee of 25 cents will be charged, for 
| the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. This is 
done, in part, to avoid,if possible,the unmanageable 
| crowd of the last “Commencement ” and, in addi- 
| tion, to contribute something to a most deserving 
| charity. 

The exercises will be deeply interesting, and those 


| go early. 


UNITED STATES TREAS URY. 


Boston, August 4, 1863. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby 
give notice to all parties holding CERTIFICATES FOR 
; TEMPORARY LOAN OF UNITED STATES NOTES, the 
interest upon which has hitherto been paid in gold coin at 
| the expiration of each six months from the date thereof, 
| that after the expiration of the several six months now cur- 
| rent, such interest will no longer be paid in gold coin, but 
| in United States legal tender notes, 
| T. P. CHANDLER, 
49—6 Assistant Treasurer United States 











| (NOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHSETTS. 
STATE TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
Boston, Sept. 8, 1863. 


Proposals for a Loan to the Commonwealth of 
$31,800,000. 

SEALED PROPOSALS are hereby invited and will 
| be received at this Office, until FRIDAY, Septem- 
ber 25th, at 12 o’clock M., for the whole, or any 
part, of each of the following Classes of State 


118, 211 and 218, respectively, of the Acts of the 
| Legislature of Massachusctts of the current year, 
namely : 

For Ope Million of Dollars of the ‘‘Coast Defence 
Fund,” in Certificates of One Thousand Dollars 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| the country, leaving out entire States, is not cheap 


alanine 


} 


Dr. Dio Lewis, the Principal of the Institute, will 


Stocks, to be issued under authority of Chapters | 


| Steamer. 


Executive Committee. 


BOCHER, 





ERDINAND 


. 


INSTRUCTOR IN FRENCH AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 

BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, etc., will resume his afternoon 

and evening classes about the first of October, at his resi- 

dence, No.2 River street, foot of Mount Vernon street. 
1—3 


S. R. URBINO, . 
FRENCH BOOK STORE, 


13 SCHOOL STREET, 








GERMAN, * 
FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, 
GREEK, 
LATIN, 


AND OTHER Books, constantly on hand. 





New Books received by every Boston 








i] 


Ready September 15. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS: 


eo 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 





In One Volume, Crown Octavo, pp. 570. 








No book of the season promises to command so large a 
sale as this volume. The successive editions are sold as 
| as rapidly as they can be printed and bound. 





Mr. Phillips and his Critics. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sunk in seeming loss before its foes. 
Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords; 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold, 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its golemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 





A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 

I remember how, in the year 1837, after the killing of 
Lovejoy, at Alton, there was a public meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, called by,—I was about tosay,—the last Puritan saint 
that preached in a pulpit in Boston, the eloquent saint and 
preacher in New England, where he made a speech, and 
where a certain State’s Attorney, I believe he was, made a 
speech also, in which he cast all manner of ridicule on the 
martyr; and I remember how a young man took his quiet 
chance to spring to his feet and ascend the platform, and 
pour out such a flood of eloquence, that I believe the vic- 
tim has never breathed largely and freely since. I remem- 
ber seeing him a day or two ago, walking down Colonnade 
Row, where he then lived, and wondering how he had felt 
ever since that day. That was the first intimation of the 
orator of New England. All Boston was surprised, and 
wondered who that was. They found, however, on inquiry, 
that he was born well, was well bred, well educated, and in 
all respects as good as they were. Of course, that must have 
been a great disappointment. The difficulties must have 
been very much greater, of course, under these circum 
stances. But then, his youth wasagainsthim. From that 
time to this, steadily, from year to year, and almost from 
day to day, that eloquence has been making its way thro’ 
New England and the West, and across the water, and he 
stands today the orator of America, unmatched by any pre- 
ceding orator; and in this respect that he pleads for righte- 
ousness, he pleads for the truth always,—has never been 
known to be on the wrong side,—always for the oppressed, 
never for the oppressor. So, that with one exception (and 
I can hardly make that), in New England, in the West, and 
even in the National Capital itself, more persons will flock 
to hear that orator than any other in the country. 

He stands conspicuous above others as the advocate of 
human rights, the defender of the oppressed; Freedom's 
lodestar, whose lustre is leading fugitive States and states- 
men fast from their bondage to the dark despotism, into this 
refuge of liberty here in the north of the North—New Eng- 





Orders for Europe promptly attended to. 


Subscriptions taken for all French, Ger-| 


man, and other periodicals. | 


U.S. 5-20'S 





FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street, 


LEAGUE. 


44—tf 





i ee EMANCIPATION 
During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
' quietly but diligently at work. 
By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
| facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- | 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But | 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he | 
| must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. 








! 


be wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to Grorar L. Stearns, Trea- 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonwealth. 





8. E. Sewa tt, President. 
James M, Strong, Secretary. 


8. G. Hows, 
F. W. Birp, 
J. H. Stepuenson, 
Boston, January 20, 1862. 
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It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, | 


the essential condition of any real government. 


It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 


Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the | 
| can never again become what it was in those days when it 


In this | 
important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for | 
pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar | 
| placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that | 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall | 


| 


| which the struggle against the ascendancy of slaveholding 





holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and | 


land. By happy fortune, he enjoys the privilege denied to 
Senators, of speaking of free and freedom-loving men every- 
where, unincumbered by slave statutes or caucus. 

His speeches have the highest qualities of a great orator. 
In range of thought, clearness of statement, keen satire, 
brilliant wit, personal anecdote, wholescme moral senti- 


| ments, patriotism, and Puritan spirit, th sy are unmatched 


by those of any of the great oratorsof the day. They have, 
besides, the rare merit, and one in which our public men 
have been painfully deficient, of straightforwardness, point, 
and truth to the hour. They are addressed to the con- 
scifnce of the country, and were spoken in the interests of 
humanity. Many a soldier now in the field, many a citi- 
zen, doubtless, owes his loyalty in large measure, to his 
learning of these eloquent words. ' 

Above party ,unless it be the honorable and ancient party 
of Mankind, they embody the temperand drift of the times. 
How many public menare here to survive in the pil- 
lory of his indignant invectives! The h tory of the last 30 
years cannot be aecurately written without his facts and 
anecdotes. There is no great interest of philanthropy in 
which he has not been active. Ilis words are to be taken 
as those of an earnest mind intent’ou furthering the ends 
of truth and righteousness,interpreted not by their rhetoric, 
but consistently to principles. Why are they not eollected 
and printed ina book for the credit of our tongue, the 
praise of humanity, and the good fame of their author? 

Certainly the country hangs in the balance of his argu- 
ment; cabinets and councils hesitating to do or undo with- 
out some regard to his words, well knowing the better con- 
stituency he better represents, and speaks for—the PEOPLE, 
namely, whose breath can unmake as it has made. 

THE BOSTON TRAVELLER. 

James Redpath, 221 Washington street, publishes ina 
beautifully printed volume of 570 pages, Speeches, Lectures 
and Letters, by Wendell Phillips. There are 24 
pieces in the volume, mostly speeches, beginning with the 


| speech on ‘‘The Murder of Lovejoy,’ delivered toward the 


close of 1837, and ending with that on ‘‘The State of the 
Country,” delivered carly in 1863. They thus cover a quar- 
ter of a century, and that quarter of a century, too, in 


interest occurred. Mr. Phillips, while yet in the prime of 
his wonderful intellect, lives to see his views embraced by 
millions, most of whom used to condemn them, and tocon- 
sider him a dangerous agitator. Even those who do not 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted | now agree with him must be pleased to see his great works 
to the cause of Free Democratic Governinent; government | 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or | 
sect. e | 


collected, for those works are valuable as historical illus- 
trations, and would be soeven if they were, like Cicero's 
Phillipics, theSmonuments of a ruined cause; but, as they 
are the everlasting lights that come from the triumph of 
truth, their value is immeasurably increased. Let our quar- 
rel be settled as it may, the abolitionists, of whose opin- 
ions Mr. Phillips is ‘‘the great expounder,”’ have made so 
deep an impression on the American mind that Slavery 


It believes in the Constitution as it ie, and in the Union | was the predominant interest of the Western World. . . . 
| as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by | There probably has never been published a volume in which 


| 
j 
| rebellion of Slavery. ° 
| 


its founders to be. 


| to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra 
| ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 


The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- | 


It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged | expressions adorn almost every page. 


| 80 much powerful matter is to be found, while eloquent 


Itisa work that will 
live long after the quarrels of this time shall have become 


| dull things in dull histories, and when men shall read 


them as we now read of the old narratives of the struggles 


ly to political questions, but will seek to become in the best | that took place in Cocyra and Athens. 


sense of the word 
A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





HORACE GREELEY, 





The election of Mr. Lincoln was a judgment | 


. 2 ‘ A | 
—- eke ct Mae payin A a each ($1000) redeemable in twenty (20) years, and 
Lloyd—the scurrilous article regarding the Burnet | 
House, still remains on his Map. Our Mr. Lloyd | : 
is an honest man, he leaves no doubt as to his loy- | "st days of January and July in each year; 
alty, and is unquestionably on the side of Free- | Also, for Three Hundred Thousand Dollars of 
dom. Very truly yours, | the Scrip in aid of the Troy and Greenfield Rail- 
: hike Ot Uebeeuss. road, in Certiticates of One Thousand Dollars each, 

| ($1000,) redeemable in thirty (30) years, and bear- 
| ing interest at the rate of five per cent. (5 percent.) 
per annum, payable semi-annually on the first days 

From the New York Tribune. | of April and October in each year; 

(Reprinted from. Macmillan’s Magazine, with, Also, for Five Hundred Thousand Dollars of the 
slight alterations, to make it conform to histor- | Enlistment “Bounty Fund” in Certificates of One 

| ical truth.) | Thousand Dollars cach, ($1000,) redeemable in 





CARLYLE'’S ILIAD. 





ILIAS AMERICANA IN NUCE. Som ee 
Paulof the. South (to Peter of the North)— | thirty (30) years, and bearing interest at the rate 
_ “Peter, you have allowed me to rule you these of five per cent. (5 per cent.) per annum, payable 


| bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. (5 per | 
cent.) per annum, payable semi-annually on tke | 


and readable form, together with such official documents, 
Speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be 

| permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of ali, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facte 
| concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
| availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation Leaacus, and the Educational , 


It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise | 


| Great orators have been rare in all ages; Great Britain 
| has mow but Gladstone; in France, Berryer, growing old, is 
| being quietly replaced by Jules Favre; this country, in the 
| course of a hundred years, has known—how many? James 
| Otis, Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, Sargent 8. Prentiss, Wen- 

dell Phillipsp—have there been any others? * * ® 
| Wendell Phillips has been fora little more than a quarter 
| of a century known as a public speaker. American oratory 
| is so prepond tly and convulsive—so disfig- 
ured by contortions and volcanic fervor of manner for which 

the matter ejected affords no adequate excuse—that he has 
| done us good service in the eyes of the jjudicious by afford- 
| ing a striking example of eloquence without rant, earnest- 
| ness devoid of vehemence, and fervor without ostentation. 

While the self-proclaimed antagonists of “fanaticism” have 
| habitually indulged in a style of public discussion which in- 


| evitably suggested the vulgarisms ‘‘spread-eagle” and 


hniet, 





“splurge,” this arch ‘‘fanatic’’ has persisted in talking to 


the shadow of this constitutional | 
' assumption that the assumption for Slavery grew , 


If Slavery were only out of the way there | 


| three score years; let me ask one thing more: to 
| hold and enjoy, and bay and sell my concubines, 
; and the children they bear me, as freely at your 
doorsteps as at my own.” 

Peter—‘I acknowledge, Paul, that I have yield- 
| ed mach for the sake of peace these three score 
years, but this last request—” 

Paul—“What! you whining hypocrite! you 


irying dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet man- 


age it.) 
August, 1863. 











In Chelsea 2d inst., Mr. Lorenzo Prouty to Mias 
| Nettie Gurney, both of Dorchester. 
In Hubbardston Ist inst.,G. G. Marean of Bos- 


In Dennysville, Me., 27th ult., Rev. A. Judson 
Rich of Dorchester, Mass., to Miss Harriet L., 
' daughter of T. W. Allan, of D. 





DIED. 


In this city 2d inst., Mary F. Boynton, wife of 











‘ only son of John F. Stevens, 17 years, 8 months. 


At Dorchester 6th inst., Eben Tolman, 50. 


in his 80th year. 
At Wes: Edmeston, 27th ult., Mrs. Anna Bron- 


, son Alcott, widow of the late Joseph Chatfield Al- | 


| cott of Wolcott, and daughter of 


Captain Amos 
: Bronson of Plymouth, Conn. ’ 


| ton. . 
In New Orleans July 10th, C. W. Conant, Co. E, 


| 
| 534 Mass. Regt., oldest son of A. B. and R. F. Co- | Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 


nant of Athol. 


hesitate? Then I’ll beat your brains out!” (And is | 


MARRIED. | 


ton, to Miss Mary E. Brownlee of Cambridgeport. 


In Somerville 3d inst., Charles F. Russell, 34° 
years 8 mos. i 


In Philadelphia 2d inst., Frances Elizabeth, wife | 
| Of Nathaniel Ellis of New York, formerly of Bos- 


‘semi-annually on the first days of January and 
| July of each year. 

The Certificates of each class will be redeemable 
| at maturity in Gold, and will have interest war- 
' rants (Coupons) attached to them, payable at ma- 
' turity in Coin, at this office. 


| proposals the class or classes of Scrip for which 
| they bid, noting that any accrued interest will, in 
ail cases, be an alditional charge to the purchaser. 

All proposals must be enclosed in a carefully 
' sealed envelope addressed to the ‘‘Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts” and marked 


distinctly ‘‘Proposals fur Loan,” and accompanied | 


with a certified Check for Five per cent. on the 
whole amount bid for, to be forfeited tothe Treas- 
ury in case of non-fulfilment of accepted pro- 
posal. 

The checks of parties whose proposals are not 
accepted will be returned to them. 
| Parties whose bids are accepted will be at on 








notified thereof, and payment for the scrip as-\, 


! signed to them must be made at the time of the de- 


tween the 6th and 10th days of October next. 
HENRY K. OLIVER, 





ACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The first price will be paid by the Publisher for all copies 





' 
ay- OM. D. CONWAY’S WORKS. 
Saetu Toe - « « + ee 
ThamesPame - - - - - OW 
East and West - - - - - Ww 


Natural History ofthe Devil - - - 0% 


| price. Address Commonwaatra Orrice 


a? 


' Bidders will be particular to specify in their | 


livery of the Certificates, which will take place be- | 


Treasurer and Receiver General of Massachusetts. | 
In Milton 4th inst., Mr. Josiah Babcock, 53. | 
In Nashua, N. H., 4th inst., Col. Joseph Greely, ' 


of Tus Commonwaattu of March 6, which are forwarded to ° 
t 


Cumitiieiien. audiences as quietly. naturally, equably,as though he were 
The Commonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- | conneting with © tov cheney Stents ot bis. ene & »~ 


ble, and were commending the most obvidus truths, instead 

a ses eo weg ea rs a — aap of the monstrous and startlingly novel assumption that a 
rseeng fe a eee é , man who requires and receives another's labor _— to pay 
| ‘i A him a stipulated price for it, and that no man should be the 
fe ae ns ere Cree ere eee | absolute ei: e another's wife and children. “Silver- 
| tongued"’ as he has justly been characterized, ye think the 
| first impression of almost every boy who hears hin is that 
oratory is a far easier and simpler achievement than he has 
been led to suppose it. His words are s» happily chosen and 

| enunciated that they hardly seem to have been chosen at 
| all. But Mr. Phillips is far more than a great orator. He 
' is the eminent apostle of a great renovation. In the fullness 
’ Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, | of his youtttal hood, with a prosp and briliiant 
Elizur Wright, ¥. W. Bird, | career opening brightly before him, he wea put aside 
David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, | ambition and devoted his whole energies to uplifting of 
George L Stearns, James Redpath, the most despisedjand abused class of his countrymen from 
W.D. Howells, J.Q A. Griffin. | the mire into which they had been trodden, and into which 
Hon. George F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid | sulllions of rechinns thet weve Sevoety trampling them deep 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE :] | er and deeper. He wasa popular member of » proud and 

| powerful party whieh stood ready to honor and elevate him; 


‘ contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 

Julia Ward Howe, W.E Channing, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 

Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Mims E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Masen, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. 0. B. F@pthingham. 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 





a 


One » ome year - - - 82.00 
haath - - ° - 10.09 | he was the ornament of a social circle more attractive, re- 
A club of ten copies - - . 16.09 | fined, and exclusive than that of any other American city; 


| the bar, the forum, the Senate proffered him eminence and 
dditions may be made to clubs at the same rates. | wealth; he spurned them all, and gave all he bad and was 


i loathed lees slave. He cast 
pot necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent © the cause of the and po 
| away popularity without affecting to undervalue it, he ex- 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 








office. 
Momey may be forwarded isk. eluded himself from the hope of political ad tas ut- 
sin pobre ss gggeaay terly as though he had migrated for life to Dahomey, with- 
One square, first insertion - - - 81 00 out a thought or a hope that the sncrifice he made for s de- 
{ o ** subsequent insertions - ° 8 tested race and a hopeless cause could be recompensed this 
Notices, per line, each time - oie | side of the Resurrection of the Just. Surely such a conse- 


eration, such a mam, whatever his speculative errors, must 
be appreciated and honored by every true and loyal heart. 
.. . Mr. Phillips’ Speeches and Lectures were well worth 
collecting: they form a chapter of the history of our age; 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co.,13 Court | they seem to have been well edited, and they are very taste- 
| street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers fully aud handsomely printed. Mr. Redpath has done thie 


will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, | reading public a service for which they will doubtless amply 
| recompense him. 1 doubt that any other living layman's 


t Special 
| All communications to be addressed to 
‘THE PUBLISHER, 
No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
a” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 


| 819 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,[at 
| the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- | collected speeches would sell soextensively as these. 
| paper Stand in the Worcester Railrond Depot, and by other| Agents wanted. Address, for Circular, 

| Dewspaper dealers. JAMES REDPATH, Boston. 
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that could be said both on the one side and 
the other. When at length he saw himself 
moved to take that step by the force of vari- 
ous reasons, he liesitated with regard to the 
proper moment? he. feared to outstrip the 
progress of public opinion ; he dreaded the 
unfavorable effect of a premature measure. 
At length he issued the proclamation on the 
22d of September, 1862, but he issued it 
with a condition. If any State previous to 
the first of January, says that State paper, 
shall return to its allegiance and. duty, the 
roclamation shall have no effect within its 
imits. The President gave them their choice 
between desisting from rebellion and losing 
their slaves; they chose rebellion. To such 
resident resolved to refrain 


itate to cause the deaths of tens of thousands 
of their countrymen, to bring sorrow and 
| sufferifig to tens of thousands of homes, to 
| make our country a byword and jest. to for- 
eigners, only to extend and fortify slavery, the 
interest of about four hundred thousand per- 
sons of the whole of our thirty millions of 
population. Let not this confession, record- 
Led by Mr. Adams, be forgotten. 

Nor let it be forgotten that Mr. Adams’s 
interloeutors:went on to say: ‘that the fact 
that theirformer slaves will be drafted into 
the army of the United States, “this one 
single fact bears more heavily upon, them 
than anything else connected with the war.” 
Mr. Adams does not tell the Jntelligencer or 


“TH PREEDWEN AY HELENA, | 
SSTET CLA Se Uwe) Jely'30; 1863, | 
: Ae the Inboraof ithe agent for relief ‘of 
Freed People at Helena, Ark., have closed, 
some account of ‘stewardship is due to those 
ladies in Boston who sent boxes of clothing 
“and more than $1000 early last ‘spring. 
About $200 were received from other sour- 
ees. At that moment, the demand was im-, 
mense,—hundreds were coming in who had’ 
been compelled-in a great many instances to 


tress mn the non-slaveholders of the 
Southern States; and which, during times 
of profound peace, denied to that part of the 
white population all the rights of free speech, 
free press, remunerative and honorable labor, 
free schools and comfortable homes. When 
men speak of the “rights of the South’? let 
them remember that these are rights of which 
four hundred thousand slaveholders long de- 
prived four and a half millions of white 
working men, and Jet us not forget that the 
wishes of these four and a half millions of 
white working men, so far as they have 
found expression, are for the total and im- 
mediate extinction of slavery, as a necessary 
guaranty for the protection of their rights 
against the tyranny of four hundred thous- 


to meet the enemy in the character of male- 
factors. If there is to be no exchange on 
equal terms, better there should be no ex- 
change at all—better that the enemy should 
understand there will be no quarter asked 
nor given; and then at last there will be 


equality. : 
TREATMENT OF RECAPTURED NE- 
GROES. 
A correspondent of the New York Zve- 
ning Post thus refers to the sad case of the 
negroes recaptured at Brashear City : 





recapture I have omitted to notice: the bun- 


charter declare that no person born or resi- 
dent in the North shall be admitted as a 
student in the University. The purpose 
was. to ‘instruct only the the Southern 
mind ;’ but before the institution could be 
pet to work, Yancey ‘fired the Southern 
eart,” and as a consequence the University 
is never likely to exist.”’ 

‘Surely, the public ought to have a list 
of these Northern subscribers to the endow- 


SPEECHES, LECTURES, 


LETTERS, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS: 





One of the most melancholy features of the | 


dreds of poor negroes who, taken with our | 


leave ‘ar they possessed behind. Supplies 
of all kinds were needed for thore going up 
the river; still greater quantities for those 
remaining in the colony forming at Helena. 
(The demand, from the North, for workers 
of both sexes has never beer filled, cannot 
be: now, although 2000 or more have re- 
moved there in six months. After the or- 
der of Gen, Thomas for, organizing colored 
regiments, no able-bodied men were allowed 
to leave, to fill the demandéfor laborers. ) 
Such were the-exorbitant prices charged 


the public that our victories filled these reb- 
els with despair ; they did not express despair 
at the loss of. Vicksburg.and Port Hudson; 
at the defeat of . Lee; or at the advance of 
Rosecrans... That which destroyed | their 
hopes, that which led these arch-rebels to de- 
spair of the suecess of their attempt to de- 
stroy the Union-and to subvert the liberties 
of America, is the carrying into effect of the 
President’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
These rebellious glaveholders said, in ef- 
fect, to Mr. Add™s: “It is this which 
breaks up our power ; it is this, and this on- 
ly, which makes it impossible for us to con- 


by traders at Helena who had only merce-| tinge the war against the Union; we can 
meet you in the Feld, we can fight you for 


nary articles, such impositions we1e made 

upon the ignorance of the people, who were | years to come, we can continue the struggle 
pa b rms art to end their little | till every home in the free States has given 
: ae Suis tie sdlah te taian't €C its men—till you are all exhausted by 
money in the most useless way, that 16 was) the bloody struggle—if only you will leave 
greatly desired that the agent should haye/ slavery. untouched ; but when’ you attracted 
goods to’sell at cost, (or less,—even half| our slaves to you by proclaiming them free, 
price), —to many, rather than to continue 


and when you began to enlist them in the 
gratuitous distribution to all. That fund 


Union armies, then you struck the blow 
met the want most happily, and the regult which is fatal to all our hopes and prospects.” 
has developed more advantages than were 


That is the sense of the confession which 
anticipated. Of the $1200 sent to St. 


Mr. Adams has recorded. 
We are not surprised to read that: they 
Lain sams SICH Here bea sespeniel tor PNT deecen ‘Taereen on 
ernie conege Aacagenns demi. ciene setae pressed a willingness é0 listen nae on 
and school apparatus ;—$320 has accrued | this condition. Only ‘let the government 
from sales of some of the goods, so that! play false to the negroes, they said, and we 
about $500 are on hand for the expenditures | will ‘‘accede to any terms.” But we are 
now needed. A word of explanation may. surprised that any loyal man, in his sober 
is ine these sales. With | S°@8°> should fall into so transparent a trap. 
necassary respecting : The emancipation of the slaves was the most 
the opening season, there were growing Up effective measure by far which the govern- 
so many facilities for the freed people to carn | ment has adopted against the rebels, by their 
money for themselves, that it was thought it | own confession. But what bas made it ef: 
would compass the ends of benevolence far 
more to sell cheaply to those who worked, or 
could, with that prospect, be induced to work, 
than by any other course. It created a 


fective ? Is it not the trust, the simple and 

undoubting faith of the negroes, in the word 
of the President and the government? 
Would it have had any effect if the two and 

channel through which to stimulate them to 

rise above dependence, and to correct in 

them some of that universal taste for buying 

the useless and fanciful, bringing at once'to 


a half millions of people whom it freed 
had doubted the integrity of the President? 
the agent those most susceptible of being 
improved. ‘True, the contributions to this 


Certainly not. What then is the best way 
to make the Proclamation of non-effect now ? 
cause, as well as those to the army, are sent 
to be used as free gifts. But this contra- 


What is the only way to save the rebels from 
band work is totally unlike that of Sanitary 


a degree was the 
from, touching what they called their. rights, 
that he gave them the opportunity to keep 
those slavewif they would. They preferred 
to run the risk of losing them. More than 
three months elapsed, the 1st of January ar- 
rived, and nota single State of the Sogth re- 
turned to its allegiance. They allo the 
slaves to be emancipated. 

We would suggest to the journal which is 
making these elaborate attacks upon the _pol- 
icy of the Administration,:that a condition 
thus solninly offered by the sega and 
deliberately accepted by the South, is not to 
be set aside as an unmeaning form. | The 
rebel States have made their choice, and we 
must hold them to it. It is they who have 
renounced for their citizens, after long, ma- 
ture and patient waiting, the right of master- 
ship over their slaves. It does not now, to 
use a phrase of the bar, lie in their mouths 
to say to the federal "government : ‘*When 
you offered us the alternative between re- 
nouncing the rebellion aud losing our slaves, 
we preferred to go on in rebellion, but hav- 
ing now tried it for nearly a year, we do not 
succeed as well as we expected. We will 
now, if you please, give up the rebellion and 
take back the negroes. You say that you 
waited during the term appointed for us to 
make our choice, and that then, as you had 

romised, you emancipated them. Never 
mind that little ceremony. It is only a few 
willion persons whose liberty is concerned, 
and they are only negroes, who, as Judge 
Taney will tell you, ‘have no rights which a 
white man is bound to regard.’ ” 

Is there any man, professedly a friend of 
the Union, so degraded in the scale of hu- 
manity as to listen to language of this sort 
without feeling his blood rise warm in his 
cheek with a sense of insult; or, if his emo- 
tions be of too chastened a nature for indig- 
nation, with a sense of shame and sorrow for 
human degeneracy ? 

STATE RIGHTS. 
‘ From the New York Evening Post. 

There is much talk in these days about 
“the South” and the rights of ‘‘the South.”’ 
Now what is meant by these phrases? Who 
are “the South?” Inthe opinion of those 


who most constantly use the words, ‘‘the 
South’’ is composed of less than half a mil- 











do it only in a single case, and the rebels are | 


lion of persons, many among them $women 
and children. ‘The South” is the slave- 


and slaveholders. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISON ERS OF WAR. 


From the Riehmond Enquirer, Aug. 24. 
This day Mr. : $ 
for the first time the new Federal Commis-| ter, as if to say: How could you betray 
sioner, a certain Gen. Meredith, to confer | 4S, promising us liberty and safety, and now 
upon the terms of the cartel, and endeavor abandoning us to slavery and misery worse 


to settle the principles of exchange for the! than death?” It makes my blood boil to see 
future. It is scarcely possible to hope that (as I saw yesterday, ) three cowardly ruffians 
any conclusion satisfactory to both sides can driving before them a poor tottering old wo- 
be arrived at in this conference. The Fede-|™an, and not to be able to strike a blow in 
ral Government has planted itself insolently her defence ; to see my own faithful and_in- 


upon the demand that our runaway negroes, telligent servitor, lame and unfit for work, 
when taken in arms against their masters, led off separated from his wife, to hard la- 


shall be treated as prisoners of war, and shall bor, and to be obliged to disregard his ap- 
be exchanged g@gainst white men. Confede- pealing glance for help ; to see able bodied 
rates have bo nd foreborne much to mit-| en on horseback drivmg before them at the 
igate the atrociu@ of war ; but this isa thing | Pont of the bayonet old and young, sick and 
which the temper of the country cannot en- 
dure. Our Government has issued an order 
as to the treatment of revolted negroes when 


troops, are doomed to a harsher fate, to a 








rienced. Ob! it is bitter to see them look 
half reproacbfully, half imploringly to us, as 


hardly stand. 





that order, have been imprisoned at Charles- | in spite of the dark clouds about us, that he 


ton to await the disposition of the State Gov- | will do it. 


ernment. ‘Thereupon the Yankee War De- | 
partment sent forth this letter to their Seere- | caped to the swam 
tary of the Navy: probably succeedec 
War DepartMent, 

» Washington City, Aug. 8, 1863. c 
Sir: Your letter of the 3d instant, calling tebel pickets ; and others, old women and 
the attention of this Department to the cases | mothers with babes in their arms, unable 


‘. and some of the men 
in getting through to our 


ceived consideration. This Department has 
directed that three Rebel prisoners of South | 
Carolina, if there be any such in our posses- | ture to yourself the Lorrors of exposure to 
sion, and if not, three others, be confined in| the darkness, mire, alligators, snakes, flies 


Johnston and Wilson, and that the fact be | and without hope, you would form some idea 
communicated to the Rebel authorities at | of the fear with which these poor creatures 
Richmond. regard their former masters, which induce 
Very respectfully, 
' Your obedient:servant, 
Epwiy M. Sranron, 
Secretary of War. 
The Hon. Gipron Wettes, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Thus issue is joined. We take it to be 


again enslaved. 
NEGRO COURAGE, 

An officer in Gen. Bank’s army, who did 
not believe in the usefulness or value of 
quite impossible that our Government will | 8¢gto troops before they went to the Depart- 
yield one jot on this vital point ; but the first | ment of the Gulf, in a recent private letter 
demand of the new Federal Commissioner | to a friend in this city, says: 


will be that beg at ee consent to put i" | There are four regiments of colored troops 
hegroes on the iooting of our own troops, and ! iy the front, who have seen some seryice— 








worse captivity than they ever before expe- | 


Commissioner Ould meets | they are driven off like sheep to the slaugh- | 


well, all weary and starving so that they can | 
God must give us strength and victory to | 


captured. Certain captured negroes, under | Tescue these poor creatures, and I believe yet, | 


During the attack many of the negroes es- | 


| lines. Many, however, as I was told by cye- | 
i witnesses, were shot down like dogs by the | 


of Orrin H. Brown, William H. Johnston, | longer to stand the pangs of hunger and | 
and William Wilson, three colored men cap-| Want of rest, have come in day after day, 


tured on the gunboat Isaac Smith, has re- | covered with mud, emaciated and in rags, | 
and surrendered themselves to the Texans. | 


| If you had seen these swamps and could pic- | 
close custody and held as hostages for Brown, | 24 mosquitoes, the wandering without food | 


them to dare all dangers rather than be | 





‘ment of this model Southern University. 
| The records of human baseness can never 
| be complete without it. 


‘ = 
IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON, | 

From the London Star, Aug. 22. | 
To the Editor of the Star—Sir: 1 beg to! three editions of this classical work are issued. The Li- 


forward to you the enclosed returns of the | brary Edition is printed on clear new type, and fine tinted 


imports of raw cotton, anf shall feel obliged ; #ee2 Paper; bound in rich English green and maroon vel- 
be lum cloth; with an illuminated title, and illustrated with 


if you will kindly give insertion to them Tl ices ihemiccnieaih arias, ae ee le 
; : excellent portrait of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by H. Wright 
the way bp may deem -most useful. I ain, Smith. Gotten upat the Cambridge University Press, it is 
sir, your obédient servant, | presented as a choice sample of American workmanship, 
Isaac Warts, Secretary. and will challenge the most fastidious criticism as a speci- 


Cotton Supply Association, 1 Newall’s Buil- | ™ee of book-manuficture. 
dines Manchester, Aue. 20 The Boston Post characterizes it as ‘‘a luxurious style of 
gs, ster, ‘Lug. 2U. 


Ps ie 225. This edition will be sold t 
An account showing the quantities of raw | PB oe 
' 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 





In One Volume, Crown Octavo, 570 pp. 


book-making.” Price $2 25. 
. . a Agents only, until the first of January next. 
cotton imported into the United Kingdom for | The Trade Edition is printed from the same type, but on 
the first six months of the years 1861, 1862, | ordinary paper, with the portrait in cheaper style, and 
and 1863, distinguishing the countries from | ¥°¢"4 in common eloth. Price $1 50. 
thish imported: The People’s edition is on thin paper, but without a por- 
Six months ending June 30. | Sa Sa ey eee Sever: 
| This volume has been revised by Mr. Phillips himself, and 
1863 ! contains about one-half of his published speeches that have 
63. | been reported during the last ten years. It is the only col- 
Wt. | lection of his speeches extant. 
i peeches extant. 


632 








Countries from which 1861. 1862. 
imported. Cwt. Cwt. 
Russia, southern ports 7 0 
Sweden ports within ree 
ne Baltic . TRACY 
— Bisa ee CONTENTS : 
0 165 pe 
A6s-4,051) Phe Murder of Lovejoy, Mr. Phillips’ 
? a Pe : First Speech in Boston, delivered Dee. 
pian Been 3, 1837, which at once established his 
<a Cae Jame as one of the greatest of living ora- 
tors. 


Belgium 

France, ports without 
the Mediterranean.. 

within 

Portugal 

AS MMOVOR SX xe 

' Illyria, Croatia, Dal- 
matia 5 - 210} 

Turkish Dominions, | presented by Mr. Phillips. 
Anatolia, or Asia 


é | III. 

Min 181 87,463 

Sek aise in Biedi- % Public Opinion. Jan. 28, 1852. 
terranean ... 205,915 445,311 | . 

| West Coast Africa, not 
particularly designa- | 





43,413 
177 


5,036 


10,295 Il 
“cy | Se sal s . 

o712| Woman's Rights. Speech at Worcester, 
Oct. 15, 1851, with the Resolutions em- 
bodying the whole philosophy of the Wo- 
men’s Rights Movement, prepared and 


Iv. 
Surrender of Sims, Jan. 30, 1852. 
625 | V. 
8, Sims Anniversary, April 12, 1852. 
Vi. 
Abolition Movement, 


British Possessions on | 
River Gambia...... 107 | pons o 
British Possessions on I er of the 
Gold Coast........« a4, Jan. 27, 1853. 
0 0 Vv 


St. Helena iI. 
1,510 33,773 Removal of Judge Loring. Feb. 20, 


2 Me 198} 1855. 
17,688 1,209 





VIII. 
334,200, The Boston Mob, Oct. 21, 1855. 
193,213 | = 
pe The Pilgrims, Dec. 21, 1855. 
1,025 x. 
5 Letter to Judge Shaw and President 
yo, Walker, Aug. 1, 1859. 


| India, Brit. Pos.—— 
Bombay 656,691 
EGS TT) 5” ieee ery 35,635 
| Bengal. cscs. wes 35 5,086 
i= Ceplotiinces o: Mies 8,290 
Singapore 0 
India, French’ Pos.... 442 
New South Wales... 
Queensland 


847,480 
145,571 
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Its depth 
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1 have you 
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saved from the crushing effect of a blow | 
0 XI. 


which ‘‘bears more heavily upon them than | value them against each other, man for man, the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th Louisiana Volun- 


That being refused, as it | | New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia and Cape 


On his rash 


that which ‘‘bears more heavily upon them 
58 : Be : 
issions, except in the provision it 
Commissions, excep P holders, and no one else. They alone are 


These regiments are 


than anything else connected with the war?” 
makes for the sick. It is in the largest sense 


The 


thought worthy of our care, of our atten-| grade for grade. 


teers (Native Guard.) 





Plainly, the best and only way is to tell the 
black people of the South that the Procla- 
mation isa lie, a deception and a snare for 
them. Let the President do that, let him 
eit piaaabenst eck ct te G watembeatl anything else connected with the war.” 
prualiiaiicomies: ase : TY | effectiveness of the Proclamation depends 
work,—it is a work of daily experiment,— upon the good faith of the nation and gov- 
it is most of it for well people, who have no} ernment. No doubt the shrewd rebels would 
more right to be idle and dependent than the | give their eye-teeth to see the government 
teacher who labors for them, or the friends | take back its gift of liberty, and tell the ne- 
who give the means. ‘Then, is it wise to groes that they must go back to their former 


: neem ’|masters. That would be a glorious day in 
make any moves which, even if kind in their! Richmond which should find the Proclama- 
intent, defeat or counteract, though but! tion withdrawn. 
slightly, the whole purpose,of the great edu- Tee public will see now the trap into 
cational plan? With the purchased stock, which it was attempted to lead Mr. Lincoln, 

; Ne when he was urged to withdraw the Procla- 
supplics from the Western Sanitary Com-| tation in North Carolina. Suppose he 
mission, the Ladies’ Relief Association of} should do so ; suppose him to declare that, 
St. Louis, and boxes of clothing from vari-{ so far as that State is concerned, the negroes 
ous sourees, more than 4,000 articles were 
distributed ; the mass of recipients changing 
weekly by fresh arrivals and transfers 
North. 

One of the first acts of the rebel army, 
in its advance upon Ilelena, on the morning 
of July 4th, was to burn all the dwellings, 
except three, in one of the Freed People’s 
camps, the inmates, about 600 in number, 
just flecing before them into town. An alarm 
was given only in time to save themselves, 
and leave their effects behind for destruction. 
This was one of the homes which had been 
built,up for the women, children, and men 
not enrolled as soldiers, and was two and a 
half miles from town. Very little room be- 
sides churches being available for new quar- 
ters, the removal of many up the river was 
at once necessitated, and 450 were sent to 
St. Louis, now the central point whence nor- 
thern homes are found. | A large amount of 
clothing is requisite for the proper outfit of 
those forwarded to new homes, which the 
Ladies’ Relief Association endeavors to sup- 
ply, as well as to meet the calls in every 
other direction. As carly as the second 
week after the surrender of Vicksburg, ap- 
peals for boxes of clothing were multiplying 
at Si. Louis. from Lake Providence, Millie | government for ten years afterwards. The 
ken’s Bend, Goodrich’s Landing and all’ experience of this frightful war and, the few 
those points where the Freed People are! years that preceded it has shown us that the 
gathering around our army. The opening institution of slavery cannot consist with a 
of the Mississippi bas vastly increased the free government. The slave States were be- 
demands upon the Sanitary Commission for coming 40 many despotisins within their lim- 

Y its, and, now that they have separated them- 
the army, as well as for this people, and al-| selves from the free States, have lapsed with 
though the friends of both great interests, at! a heavy plunge into one of the most remorse- 
the East, have given so largely, so nobly to 
the calls from the West, if there is such a 
thing as more, it is wanted, and no one can 
send too much, or too soon. M. 


EMANCIPATION AS A WAR 
MEASURE, 


The New York Evening Post, in com- 
menting upon the Southern ‘John Adams’”’ | 
letter, says: 











see that every black man, woman and child in 
the South would at once lose faith in the 
government? Is it not evident that there- 
after all that we could say or do would not 
procure their confidence or allegiance to us ; 
and that from that fatal moment the rebels 
would be relieved, by our own folly, of that 
which “bears more heavily upon them than 
anything else connected with the war?’ 
Set.aside the public infamy of breaking faith 


eign powers ; think only, if you will, of its 
bearings upon the duration of the war—and 
it is clear to the meanest perception that no 
greater service could today be done to the 


of the South reason to doubt the good faith 
of the government towards them. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
The Jntelligencer censures those who are 





than to restore the Union. With the leave 
in importance to the restoration of the Union. 
It is to keep the Union entire after it is re- 
stored. 
after having brought back all the States to 
their old allegiance, we knit them together by 
ties too weak to hold them under the same 








dom ; if the President could do this without 








} 


shall be returned to bondage; is it not easy to | 


with the blacks, set asidethe probable effect | 
of such an act upon our relations with for- | 


rebels, nor any greater injury inflicted on the | 
Union cause, than to give the black people | 


for carrying on the war for any other object | 


of that journal, there is yet one object next | 


We shall have gained but little if, | 


tion; they alone are to be propitiated ; their 
“rights,’’ and nobody else’s, are to be pro- 
tected. 

The consummate impudence of this assump- 
| tion alone carries it along, with the unthink- 
ing part of the public. But is it not time 
to prick this bladder with which the northern 
friends of the slaveholders. belabor the na- 
tion? What are these four hundred thous- 
and man-owners and woman-whippers, that 
they alone, of the eight millions of the 
Southern population, are to be taken into ac- 
count when we discuss the future of the 
| Union? What have they done for the 
| Union that their private and peculiar interest 
is to be held more sacred than aught else ; 
their wishes are to be consulted and their de- 
' sires fulfilled, without a thought of the seven 
| and a half millions of working people whom 
i they and their Northern allies so completely 
| put out of sight and consideration? 

Is it a ‘State right” to hold slaves? Is 
it not a perversion of language to speak of 
a ‘“‘slaveholding State?’ Do States hold 
slayes? Not at all; individuals within 
‘them do; and it ought not to be forgotten 
that they are few in number compared with 
the whole white population. On this point 
| we quote the sensible words of a Southern 
| man—one born ina State where slavehold- 
ing was permitted, and where the slavehold- 
ers monopolised to themselves the political 
power, and used it in 1861 to ‘‘precipitate 
the State into revolution,” to use the phrase 
of Yancey—against the declared wish of a 
large majority of the people. The Nashville 





| 


must be, the conference, no doubt, will be | 
broken off, and there is se end of the cartel, | regiments. ‘Thisis not mere assertion. It 
and of all exchange of prisoners. lisa recognized fact ; and to prove that they 
This attempted outrage by the Yankee | wij} fight, and that bravely, I will mention 
Government - the first fruit of their tempo- | one or two circumstances that occurred when 
rary luck in holding an excess of prisoners. | Banks had his first fight here (Port Hudson, ) 
It was sorely against their will at first that) aq took the rebel first line of works. In 
they consented to any cartel at all, and re-/ thy first regiment are some black officers, 
garded Confederate prisoners in any other, among whom is a Captain named Nero, said 
light than that of captured malefactors due! to be quite wealthy. ‘The regiment had suf 
Meg J & < fered severely and were about falling back, 
spirited rage they found themselves compel- | when this Captain seized the colors, and with 
led to provide for the safety of their own great 
multitude of prisoners in our hands, by an 
arrangement of exchange, which we might 
have been sure would be observed only so 
long as they thought they would suffer more 
than we for the want of such an arrange- 
ment. : ie is 
They avail themselves of the first opportu- | ay ommee = —o t aie 
nity to reassert their original theory—viz., | be Newburg Journal says that a private 
that we are rebels and criminals, and have | Jetter received in town, from a member of the 
no rights. All the rights are on the side of | Tenth Tégion, contains the following inter- 
what they call ‘‘the law ;’’ they are suppres- |esting passage 
sing an insurrection, they say, in their own} —Py,4 10th Connceticut (white) and 54th 
country, and all means.are legitimate. Thus’ yo cachusetts (black,) were on picket at 
they hot only adopt the utterly barbarous ex- | Morris Island. The rebels came down at 
pedient of exciting servile insurrection, but | daylight with five regiments of infantry, one 
they inform us that if those revolted negroes | o¢ eavalry, ik tee “picees of artillery, at- 
are restored to their masters, they will Put tacking our whole picket line simultaneously. 
an equal number of confederate citizens 0) Phe 10th Connecticut being a small regiment 
hard labor. It is not merely the insolent | and somewhat detached from the rest of the 
pretension of a regular government affecting | line, gave way almost immediately, firing but 
to deal with “‘rebels,’” but it is a deadly stab very few shots, - Not so, however, with the 
which they are aiming at our institutions darkey. They stood ne seal haill Sloe 
themsclves-—because they know that if we away until almost surrounded. One compa- 
were insane enough to yield this point, to treat | ny of them was completely cut off from the 


better drilled than three-fourths of the white 


| parapets and planted the flag there. He was 
| pierced by seventeen musket balls; but the 
| result of his bravery was that the four regi- 








pete 

| Union says: 
| ‘In Kentucky and Tennessee about one | 
thirtieth of the white population are slave- | 
‘holders. Hence, if the Government were 
disposed to do so, it might destroy slavery in | 
Tennessee without impairing Her internal | 
‘authority or ‘rights’ a particle. She would | 
be a State as much as she ever was, and ex- | 
ercise all the power that she ever did. Her | 
| representation in the federal Congress would | 
| be as large as it was before the abolition of | 
| slavery. The system constitutes ne part of | 
|; what is called the sovereignty of a State. | 
| This is proved by the cases of Pennsylvania, | 
| New York, New Jersey and Illinois, all of 
| which were once slave States. 


less despotisms of moderntimes. If it were | Remove every slave from Tennessee tomor-! superior force, and agreed to exchange on 


allowable to revoke the proclamation of free-_ row, and she will continue as much a State, equal terms, it’ was still under protest, and 
Her local authority will continue | with the firm resolution to make us suffer for 


disgrace ; if Congress could consent to it unimpaired. Her Governor, Senate, Rep-, it tenfold the moment they should have SE! anal dieaslonse 
bares naregy hag infamous : the eyes | resentatives, State Cabinet, Congressmen, | advantage. On the same principle also the a , 
‘of the world ; if the natio submi i inferi iffs is- | , Fe in P i 

Paes  Saptiey Bares sa | superior and inferior courts, sheriffs, magis-| forbearance of Gen. Lee, in Pennsylvania, | 471 take the gentleman of color every time, 
it without making itself a byword and a hiss- | trates, will be elected as they always have , was reccived as matter of right; for the CTl- |b ahcteneees hei f a wentloms d | 
_ing in the mouths of all who speak a written | } d wil ss tl inal at ] i h Se eS 
| ing speak a written | been, and will possess the same powers. | minal at large has no title to retaliate upon, 
| language throughout the world, our own safe- | Her banks, corporations, 
| ty, the peace of the Union in future years, 
‘the securfty of our form of popular govern- 


| as ever. 


municipalities, 
| public works and institutions will not be 
| modified in the minutest particular Taxes 


Slavery, in| 
‘the course of time, was abolished in their | 
borders, without in the least diminishing | 
‘their sovereignty or ‘rights.’ No one will! 
| pretend tbat New York has less authority in 
any respect than she bad in 1783; no one) 
will pretend that dught has been detracted | 
‘from the power of Illinois or Pennsylvania. | crimes. If they yielded for a time to our, 


| upon that chivalrous forbearance with sincere | 
pleasure, not so much because their people ! 
ment, the freedom of speech and of the press, | will be levied, improvements carried on, the were spared as because ours were degraded 
which we so much prize, and without which | State militia mustered, State, county and, by it. Our refraining from retaliating the | 


black men as_ the equals of white, and IN| vest and surrounded by a rebel regiment 
surgent slaves as equivalent to our brave sol-| god in square. ‘Che poor nivvers plainly 
diers, the very foundation of slavery would | an ; as iil 
he Teeny wounded, | no prisoners !’’ and well knowing that that 
1¢ pretension to treat us no longer as 
belligerents, but as malefactors—to deal with | 
us not by the usages of civilized warfare, but 
by the rules of criminal jurisprudence, is a 
fact which we have now to look full in the 


| their muskets, and made a desperate effort to 
| break the rebel lines, in which they succeed- 
| ed, with a loss of five killed and six or eight 
wounded. Nine out of ten white companies 
face, and to meet as best we can. | under the same circumstances would bave sur- 

ise a ke has a right to take are and | rendered ; but the. darkeys, knowing their 
stance ae ling ics. Miles aaet Tob | lives were forfeited any way, concluded to die 
ler, and Banks are agents of the lawful gov-| thin give up. 
ernment ; but Lee isa private person, mere- 
ly stealing. They are the constituted auth- | 
orities ; we are the lawless persons, evading 
or resisting the sheriff’s officers. Their pri- 
soners in our hands are entitled to respectful 
usage ; ours captured by them are entitled | they will fight more desperately and hold out 
to nothing but condign punishment for their longer than most of our white troops. Iam 


The copperheads of the 


about the fighting qualities of the negro, but 
as for myself, I would as soon fight alongside 
‘of anegroregiment as of any white one; 


| you need not accuse me of Abolitionism be- 
| cause of that last sentiment. 
| est conviction of my heart, strengthened by 


| 


a more loyal man. 
MORE “SOUTHERN AID.” 
From the New York Tribane. 


The correspondent of a morning journal 
‘gives the following account of the present 


the officers of justice ; and the enemy looked 





| drawn sword rushed to the top of the rebel | 


| ments charged with the bayonet, (after hav- | 
ing been ordered to retreat,) and drove the | 


heard the rebel Colonel give the order. *“Take | 


was equivalent to ‘‘give no quarter,” clubbed | 


| fighting like brave men (as they are) rather | 


North may say and think what they please | 


and, besides, I believe, as a general thing, | 


not a disciple of Henry Ward Beecher, so | 
It is the hon- | 


Give me my choice, to 
| fight beside a darkey or a copperhead, and I | 
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In the aLove returns some countries are | 
credited with producing cotton which has 
| merely passed through them from other sour- | By Miss L. M. Alcott. 
ces ; for instanee, the 33,7338 ewt. from the | Pulse 50 ws. 
Cape of Good Hope, is East India cotton, | is 
which has been reshipped there ; the greater tanta Apekcamnciesininycinaes-vinnedaneunpeted 
2 € See a rially in The Commonwealth, and were widely copied by the 
part of the 54,349 ewt. from the Bahamas is press, receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and 
American cotton, which has run the block-| calling forth many private letters of thauks from readers. 
ade. Whereas Peru is only credited with 7 | A few extracts inust suffice to show what was thought of 
ewt., most of the crop, exceeding 10,000 ; them: ; ae 
bales, having been sent through Panama. “They are received with universal favor.’’—Common- 
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| wealth. 
} ‘Productions of uncommon merit * * ® Fluent and 
Tie Presipent’s Last Lerrer has done, | sparkling in style, with touches of quiet humor and lively 
P 7a . | wit, relieving what would otherwise be a topic too sombre 
we ‘‘guess,”’ one good thing—it has prevent- | and sad, they are graphic in description and exhibit the 
“is | healthful sentiments and sympathies of the cheerful hero- 


'ed the repetition of any such nonsense or | ism that would minister to the sick and suffering. The 
. ? . 7 contrast between the comic incidents and the tragic expe- 
| wickedness, as the following from the New | rience of a single night, given in No. 2 of the series, is por- 
| xr 7 trayed with singular power and effectiveness. ‘The death 
| York 7'ribune some weeks ago: | of John’ is a noble and touching feature.”—Boston Trans- 
ss x . = 28 a | serept. 
| Ardently and unceasingly desirous of “Graphically drawn. * * © Exceedingly well written 
| peace, there has never been a moment when, —and the graver portions of thrilling interest, There is a 
iefs @ > quiet vein of humor, too, running all through them, so tha 
| had the rebel chiefs sent an agent to the J res- | the reader is alternately moved t laughter and tears.’ — 
ident to say, ‘‘We will yive up the rebellion, | Worry Amerean. 
ig © . eS ' To say that I thank you for writing them from the bet- 
lay down our arms, and return to the I BION, | sas or way beast, would, but peatly enpeces the sentionent 
‘if you will stipulate that the Confiscation Act , 
_and your Emancipation policy shall be nofur-  ¢yjiute to inem which I fancy will be rather unexpected. * 
! indi ” | * * These papers have revealed to me much that is ele 
Ss 90 ec 
ther me sed to se prejudice, and ‘oi had vated, and pure, and refined in the soldiers’ character which 
been asked to advise him as to his action in) f never before suspected. It is humiliating to me to think 
the premises, that our prompt response would 





which dictate to me this minute, and to say that I feel 
humbled by the lesson which they teach me, is to pay a 


that | have been so long among them with such mental or 
moral obtuseness that T never discovered it for myself, and 
1 thank you for showing me with how different eyes and 


| municipal appropriations made, and reli- desolation which they had visited upon our 
, gious, educational, scientific and charitable | country, had at least the appearance of ac- 
| institutions conducted with no more restric- cepting, on our part, that character of crimi- 
| tions than have previously existed. The} nals which it is their pelicy to impose upon 
| fact is this, as evinced by historie testimony, us. 
| that while the federal Government has not Under these circumstances what hope is 
| encroached upon the local’ sovereignty of the there of the arrangement of the cartel upon a 
| slave States, the slave States have been in- footing of equality? Will Lincoln’s govern- 
| fringing perpetually upon the laws and juris ment renounce that audacious pretension to 
| dietion of the federal Government threugh treat ns as criminals? Or will it, after delib- 
' the instrumentality of slavery. Slavery, as erately enlisting our runaway negroes into 
_a political power, has aimed to subjugate the its military service, consent to give them up 
| national Government, and make it a tool in to be dealt with by our State laws as insur- 
_ the hands of an ambitious oligarchy." gents? We know very well what these 

“The South,’’ if we use that phrase in its questions 2ll tend to. We have long per- 


popular government cannot exist, would 
oblige us rigidly and with all our strencth to 


lina, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentueky— insist that the proclamation shall be obeyed 
now rebels, be it understood—and it is odd and enforced. Would such journals as the 
that these persons told him precisely what | Zntel/igencer have the Union patehed up to- 
. the Avening Post and other Republican | day to be sundered in fragments tomorrow ? a 
journals have told the uation ever since the Union tied with bands of tow, 
war was by the assault upon Fort) = “Which fall asunder at the touch of fire.” 
Sumter—namely, that slavery, and that on-; There is no way to restore the Union in 
ly, was the cause of our troubles. These such a manner as to make the connection be- 
rebellious slavebolders coolly told Mr. Adams tween the States permanent, but to goon as 
‘that the war was instituted for the purpose , the fideral government has begun ; to place 
of securing further guaranties to their own , the institutions of all the States, as far as pos 
peculiar institation—slavery.” Let every, sible, on the same basis of universal free- 


man, woman and child in the land, who has dom. That clement of discord, that institu- 
lost a relative or friend in the war, bear this | tion inconsistent with all the rest, that repell- true sense, as inclufling the entire population ceived that the rime is at hand when no more 
in mind; let it never be forgotten while the | ing force which drives them apart from each of the Southern States, bas no interest in prisoners will be exchanged, and no more 
tears and sufferings of widows and orphans} other, must be eliminated, or there will be no slavery. On the contrary, an overwhelming prisoners will be taken. Our people and 
remind the country of this struggle! The true harmony among them. ‘majority of its people have a vital interest in, our troops are entitled at the hands of their 
slavcholders own that they made war for the! The President meditated, his friends say, 
“ sake of slavery, for no other sake; and for more than a year, on the question of de- to the open and repeated expressions of the ment can afford them. 
they dare to tell this; they are not ashamed | claring the freedom of the working people of , leading rebels, is the sole cause of the p 
to confess to this enormity ; they did not hes-| the rebel States. He patiently listened te all 


He spoke with ‘‘many of the former prom- 
inent politicians’ of Virginia, North Caro- 


Uur soldiers entered 


the destruction of a system which, according government to such protection as a govern-, 


res-, the confederate service as the soldiers of a, . 
ent war, which has brought such terrible dis-, regular government, and they cannot afford | Northern men, the speech of Polk and the 


‘state and prospects of the great (projected ) 

Southern University : 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 

| “Near Cowan, there is a spot called ‘Uni- 
versity Place,’ upon which it was proposed 


to build a University for the benefit of | 


Southern youth. The cornerstone of this 


proposed building was laid in 1860, with all | 
the ceremonies, the Right Rev. Bishop Le- | 


onidas Polk being the orator. The district 
in which it was proposed to build the Uni- 


versity has fallen into our hands, and a short , 
time ago, some of the soldiers, searching for | 


good wine and other aged liquors, removed 
the corner stone. They found only a collee- 
tion of small coins, a large number of pa- 
pers, books, ete. Among these were the 
speech of the Right Rev. Bishop, the char- 


seribers und subscriptions. Although a 
very large number of the subscribers were 


ter of the institution, and a list of the sub- — 


not have been, ‘‘Accept those terms at once, 
-and give this distracted country Peace.” 
How it may be a month, a quarter, @ year. 
- hence, must depend on the fortunes of war: | 
but thus far we have steadfastly sought Peace, 
on any terms consistent with the integrity | 
and honor of the Union. 

We reckon that Honest Abe means to 
press the Emancipation policy to its honest 
issue, even though it be somewhat to the 
| “prejudice” of the ‘‘rebel chiefs.” 





Necro Reaments. The Nashville Union | 
puts this question: ‘The typhoid fever is| 
very malignant at Vickburg. If that city 
'were garrisoned by negro soldiers, as it 

ought to be, thousands of valuable lives 
' would be saved. Are not those who oppose | 

the employment of acclimated negro soldiers 
in the South, in order to save the feelings of 
traitors, the deliberate murderers of our 
, white soldiers 7” 


ears you have striven among ‘the men’ from the organs 
which I used on the very same cases and at the same time.” 
krom a Hospital Surgeon. 

{From Henry James.} * * * It would be tedious to 
you tw hear how much pleasure an old man like me bas 
taken in your charming pictures of hospital service, in Tae 
Commonwealth ; and how refreshing he found the personal 
revelation there incidentally made of 60 much that is dear- 


| est and most worshipful in woman ; soT will not dwell on 


those particulars, but say all I have to say in this summary 

form, to wit: that I am so delighted with your beautiful 

popers, and the evidence they afford of your exquisite hu- 

manity, that ] have the greatest desire to enrol myself 

among your friends. * * * With the liveiiest respect 

and affection, yours, Henur James. 
Newport, 10 June. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Tae Buck Man: (Being Biographical Sketches of 68 Col- 
ored Men and Women of genius and talent.) By William 
Wells Brown. l2mo. pp. 32). With a steel engraving. 
Third Edition. Ready Sept. 15. Priee $1. 

Lire or Toussaint L*Ouverture. Ilustrated with a por- 
trait and map of St. Domingo. Price $1.25 

Tue Morats or Epicretus. PriceeZicents. Ready Oct. 1. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given. Or- 
ders from the Trade solicited. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 


221 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 
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In every nox 
On leaf and 

Of purple g 

And the few 
Nor Herbert 
As in his wit 
And till his f 
Heaping the 
No further g 
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Those fresh u 
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Where the sun 
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And Ellen ran, 
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She cried, Dea 
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